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Faith & Form are very happy to announce a new collaboration with the 
Italian publication Chiesa Oggi, one of Europes leading international 
journals of religious art and architecture. Published by Di Baio Editore, 
with Giuseppe Maria Jonghi Lavarini as Editor-in-Chief, Chiesa Oggi 
(Church Today) covers the latest developments in religious art and archi- 
tecture from new work to the restoration and preservation of historic 
places of worship. 

As a first step in the collaboration, Faith & Form and Chiesa Oggi have 
linked our websites, with information on our respective award programs 
and of other awards. The winners of the prestigious Fondazione Frate 
Sole International Prize of Sacred Architecture, selected in October, will 
be published in Faith & Form’s 2008 Annual Awards issue. Faith & Form 
will also publish the results of the awards program of the Italian Bishops’ 
Conference. Chiesa Oggi is currently identifying the best designed and 
built examples of integration of photovoltaic systems in church or 
church-related buildings. Faith & Form hopes to bring these projects to 
our readers, as well. 

Further collaboration with Chiesa Oggi might result in a joint sub- 
scription program and delivering to our advertisers a greater audience 
for their services and products. There may also be opportunities for 
conducting jointly sponsored conferences on religious art and architec- 
ture. We welcome this opportunity for collaboration, and we are sure 
that our joint efforts will continue to raise the quality of religious envi- 
ronments around the world. 


MICHAEL J. CROSBIE IS THE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF FAITH & FORM AND CAN BE 
REACHED BY EMAIL AT MCROSBIE@FAITHANDFORM.COM 
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ELEBRATING THE BEST in religious art 

and architecture is an important part of 

mission of Faith & Form. By recognizing 
the achievements of artists, architects, designers, 
and others who create worship environments, we 
believe that the standard of art and architecture 
can be raised and kept high. 

We encourage you to enter the Faith & 
Form / IFRAA International Awards Program for Religious Art and 
Architecture. The annual awards program is co-sponsored by Faith 
Form and the Interfaith Forum on Religion, Art and Architecture 
(IFRAA), a knowledge community of the American Institute of 
Architects. The awards program was founded in 1978 with the goal 
of honoring the best in architecture, liturgical design, and art for reli- 
gious spaces. The program offers four primary categories for awards: 
Religious Architecture, Liturgical/Interior Design, Sacred Landscape, 
and Religious Arts. Award recipients receive an awards certificate pre- 
sented at an annual awards event, full-page coverage in Faith & Forms 
Annual Awards Issue, and exhibition of the award-winning projects at 
the AIA National Convention. 

The awards program is open to architects, landscape architects, design- 
ers, artists, and liturgical consultants worldwide. The deadline for the 
2008 awards program is fast approaching, so please register by July 1. 
Award submissions are due July 18. Awards submission materials and 
more information can be found on our website: www.faithandform.com. 

There is power is numbers, and collaboration with other publications 
offers the possibility of reaching a wider audience. That's why we at 
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Young Federal Courthouse, Orlando, FL, designed by Al Held, fabricated by Architectural Glass Art, Inc., Louisville, KY, water-jet cut & laminated 


Made for the possibilities of light. 


Be sure the medium you use is as sublime as your message. Lamberts, one of the few remaining 
producers of handcrafted, mouthblown sheer glasses in the world, is the glass of choice for leading 
artists and architects. Everything about it speaks quality—from its 19th century production facility 

in Waldsassen, Germany, to its generations-old tradition of superior craftsmanship. Exposed to light, 
Lamberts Genuine Antique Glass displays inimitable transparency, brilliance and body. There's 
simply no substitute for Lamberts in art glass, church or secular applications. Available for immediate 


delivery, in a vast selection of colors and glass types, exclusively from Bendheim. 


61 Willett St., Passaic, NJ 07055 Tel: 800.221.7379 Outside USA: 973.471.1733 Fax: 973.471.1640 
3675 Alameda Ave., Oakland, CA 94601 Tel: 800.900.3499 Outside USA: 510.535. 6600 Fax: 510.535.6615 
View our palette of Lamberts colors at www.bendheim.com 


Louis Kahns Salk Institute expresses Kabbalaistic themes. 


creation. Many of its concepts touch upon concerns of modern man- 
kind, e.g., Tsim-tsum: the absence of God and the presence of the void; 
the Breaking of the Vessels: the chaos of the world, recalling Derrida’s 
deconstructionist theories; the transformative power of light and 
Tikkun: the moral obligation to restore the equilibrium of the world, 
with echoes of sustainability and green architecture. 

Traditionally, the study of Kabbalah was limited to married men over 
the age of 40. Outside the closed world of Orthodox Jewish culture that 
certainly has changed, with a world hungry for spiritual guidance in 
a previously little-known discipline. Celebrities such as Madonna and 
Britney Spears have popularized a mode of Kabbalah that is noticeably 
short on scholarship, but that is not the subject of this article. 

Even noted architects such as Frank Gehry and Steven Holl are will- 
ing to discuss the influence of Kabbalah on their work. Gehry claims 
that he “tried studying the Zohar, but it was too difficult?” though ear- 
lier in his youth he studied the Talmud. He suggested that I talk to his 


> ABBALAH, THE MYSTICAL ASPECT of 

ù Judaism, dates back to the Middle 
A N Ages. It means tradition in Hebrew: 
what is received, and was ignored with the 
rise of a more rational Rabbinic Judaism in 
the 19" century. It is theosophy, a theory of 
the elaborate structure of the Divine world 
and how humanity is connected to it. As 
Adin Steinsaltz writes in The Thirteen Petalled 
Rose, the Kabbalah’s multiple worlds are all 
intricately interconnected, and as in Hindu 
karma, deeds have reverberations throughout 


ALEXANDER GORLIN IS PRINCIPAL OF ALEXANDER GORLIN ARCHITECTS IN NEW 
YORK. ARCHITECT, URBAN PLANNER, AND AUTHOR, HE ALSO SPECIALIZES IN 
SYNAGOGUE DESIGN. 
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Le Corbusier’s sketch of the chapel at Ronchamp. 


and presented to the English-speaking world 
early in the 20th century through the scholar 
Gershom Scholem, and were thus available to 
a wider audience only recently. However, in the 
late Renaissance, an interest in Kabbalah among 
Christian philosophers helped circulate images 
and ideas that eventually found their way into 
intellectual circles late in the 19th century. 
These included the Theosophical Society, of 
which Piet Mondrian was a member, William 
Yeats and his interest in the Order of the Golden 
Dawn, and the Russian mystic Georgi Gurdjieff 
and his pupil, Olgivanna Wright. 

It is exactly this lineage that explains why 
the architectural implications of Kabbalah 
have long been suppressed. Modern architec- 
ture triumphed finally through the rationalist 
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from Polish wooden synagogues, encouraged 
me to seek out texts of the Old Testament. 
Noah’s Ark, the Tabernacle in the desert, the 
Temple of Solomon, and the prophet Ezekiel’s 
Vision of the Temple are all described in great 
detail, including dimensions and materials. 
These are, however, literal descriptions, as 
opposed to the more abstract concepts from 
the Kabbalah, which are more open to inter- 
pretation in a modern sensibility. 


KABBALAH AND WESTERN 

ÅRT AND ÅRCHITECTURE 

Embedded in the Jewish mystical tradition of 
Kabbalah is a strong connection with the pri- 
mal concepts of architecture; space, light, and 
geometry. Many of its texts were translated 


Representation of the Sefirot. 


friend Margot Pritzker (of the Pritzker Prize 
family), who has funded a new translation of 
the Zohar (a series of books written in Aramaic 
that constitutes a mystical commentary on the 
Torah). I explained to Steven Holl the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing between the intentional 
use of Kabbalah and the use of these concepts 
when projects do not have a Jewish program, 
such as in his Chapel of St. Ignatius in Seattle, 
clearly a “vessel of light, a Kabbalistic con- 
cept. Holl admitted that he studied the works 
of the Kabbalah scholar Gershom Scholem in 
preparation for the design. Daniel Libeskind is 
very specific in regard to Kabbalistic references 
in his new Jewish Museum of San Francisco. 
Certainly then, both implicitly and explicitly, 
Kabbalah has a place in the making of archi- 
tecture that is now more public than ever 
before, paralleling the rise of Jewish identity 
in the other arts. From Louis Kahn to Stanley 
Tigerman, who has written extensively on the 
topic, what was once left unsaid is now open 
to debate. 

My interest in Kabbalah arose as a result 
of the charge to design a synagogue in Kings 
Point, New York. One of my sources of inspi- 
ration was the history of synagogues. In the 
19th century the synagogue adopted an inap- 
propriate historicist style such as Byzantine, 
often assigned by government authorities. As 
Jews were often expelled from one place to 
another, it was difficult for them to establish 
an authentic style of their own. This lack of a 
historic tradition of Jewish architecture, apart 
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“vessel of light” par excellence. 

Louis Kahn also resisted the rationalist trend; he spoke enigmatically 
of Silence and Light, of a Treasury of Shadows, asked a brick “what it 
wanted to be, and paid homage to the multilayered nature of archi- 
tecture. Just as architecture embodies a hierarchy of needs from basic 
shelter to the spiritual, so Kabbalah posits a universal hierarchy from 
Malkhut (foundation) to Keter (crown). 

Presently, as currents of thought percolate through culture, rang- 
ing from New Age thinking to an emergent respect for the earth and 
environment, there is a renewed interest in the mystical as opposed to 
mainstream religion. The architectural community is not immune to 
these influences but reflects these ideas on many levels. 

Although a number of artists since the early 1950s have made refer- 
ence to the Kabbalah, rationalist critics were often reluctant or even 
hostile to the implied religious source. Even when the painter Barnett 
Neuman used explicit Kabbalistic themes, the critic Harold Rosenberg 
took pains to dissociate him from it. Little has changed when, 30 years 
later in 1996, Arnie Graafland writes “neither Libeskind nor Newman 
can be related to Kabbalic or Talmudic mysticism,” then goes on to dis- 
cuss these topics at length! Dore Ashton has openly cited the Zohar as 
a source for Rothkos late paintings of light. The German artist Anselm 
Kiefer has been most open in his use of Kabbalistic themes as titles 
and images within his works, including the Merkabah (“Divine Throne 
Chariot”), the bitterly ironic title of a series of seven ruined towers he 
constructed in Milan. Sefer Hechalot, the ascent through the seven 
heavenly palaces to God, is the title of a series of his paintings, and the 
diagram of the Sefirot appears numerous times in other works. 


CONCEPTS OF KABBALAH 

Three of the Kabbalah’s most important texts are: the Sefir Yestirah, Book 
of Creation (3 century), the Sefer Bahir, Book of Brightness (10" cen- 
tury), and most important, the Zohar, Book of Radiance, attributed to 
Moses de Leon in 1280. Equally important for our purposes is the teach- 
ing of Isaac Luria in 1550. There is no single Kabbalistic text as there is 
for the Old Testament, and few of those extant have been completely 
translated into English. Our interpretations are therefore received as 
well, the result of the scholarship of Gershom Scholem, Moshe Idel, 
and others. This accounts for the fragmentary and ambiguous world of 
Kabbalah; even Harold Bloom, in his famous Kabbalah and Criticism, 
based his work on these scholars’ thinking. 

First, the Lurianic conception of creation deals with the time before 
the first lines of Genesis, and posits the answer to the question: If God 
is everywhere how can there be room for creation? Before creation was 
Ein-sof, the infinite void. Astoundingly, rather than an active gesture 
of creation, there is a self-limitation, a contraction of God within him- 
self called the Tsim-tsum. This withdrawal creates a vacuum within the 
infinite space of Ein-sof, from which a single beam of light splits open 
the blackness of the void; it then bounces back and forth across Ein-sof 
until it finally manifests itself as the Sefirot, the ten emanations of God. 
As Moses Cordovero wrote: “The Infinite, the King of Kings, who rules 
all: for his essence penetrates and descends via the Sefirot and between 
the Sefirot..> 

The Sefirot of light is an immensely important concept that is por- 
trayed as the structure of the Divine in a geometric treelike diagram 
of force and light. This network of forces is balanced left and right 
between, for example, Hesed (mercy) and Din (judgment) and up and 
down, Keter (crown) and Malkhut (foundation). There is an anthropo- 
morphic dimension to the Sefirot that recalls Kundalini yoga, where just 
as in the Sefirot, the chakra points correspond to different parts of the 
human body. 


text continues on page 10 


‘Crystal on the Sphere’ by Wassili Luckhardt. 


philosophy of the New Objectivity (Neue Sachlichkeit), functionalism, 
and the reign of Philip Johnsons International Style at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. Le Corbusier's “machine for living” ruled the 
roost, leaving no room for the spiritual, the mythic, or the irrational. 
The automobile, boat, and airplane from his Towards a New Architecture 
were elevated to transcendent level. While in the world of art Cubism 
and Surrealism thrived by reconnecting to the primitive past of man- 
kind, canonical modern architecture’s relentless emphasis on functional 
and structural aspects eventually limited its relevance to all but com- 
mercial office buildings by the late 1950s and 1960s. 

Le Corbusier, whose own work gradually changed to reflect his 
growing disillusionment with the machine, subsequently incorporated 
multiple mystical themes. He referred specifically to the Kabbalah in 
his book of 1947, When the Cathedrals Were White. In discussing the 
Middle Ages, he wrote: “human beings observed the hermetic rules of 
Pythagoras - searching for the law of harmony. The law of numbers was 
transmitted from mouth to mouth among initiates, after the exchange of 
secret signs. The Tour Saint-Jacques in Paris is a gigantic rebus worked 
out on the basis of the Cabala? Le Corbusier would have known about 
the mystical Sefirot diagram from his profound interest in alchemy, 
which absorbed Kabbalistic themes towards the end of the 16th cen- 
tury. Perhaps this explains the presence of a sketch that approximates the 
Sefirot at the end of his own book on the Chapel at Ronchamp, itself a 
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Barnett Newman 


remnants of the original sparks of light, the 
hope for the future of the world. Tikkun is 
the idea of the obligation to repair the world, 
thus helping restore the original order of the 
universe, preferably through good deeds and 
study of the Torah. 

What is remarkable is how the Lurianic cre- 
ation concepts and the Sefirot lend themselves 
to architectural interpretation, both implicitly 
and explicitly. The concept of the void, at the 
heart of the Tsim-tsum, is about the nature of 
space, recalling Frank Lloyd Wright’s quote 
of Lao Tze that the reality is the space within 
the vessel, not the exterior form. As we shall 
see, the Kabbalistic use of light is pregnant 
with architectural possibilities. The geomet- 
ric diagram of the Sefirot is often portrayed as 
a tree, with Malkhut (foundation) at its roots 
and Keter (crown) at the summit. This cos- 
mic tree is shown in a geometrical diagram 
of interconnected lines that assume a shape 
of flattened cubes superimposed upon each 
other, expanding into space. The network of 
cubes is also drawn as infinitely expandable, 
into the many Divine worlds; it curiously 
resembles hypercubes and other modern cos- 
mological diagrams. 


KaBBALAH AND THE 

EXPRESSIONIST MOVEMENT 

Although a number of contemporary archi- 
tects have noted Kabbalah as an inspiration for 
their work, less known is the potential relation- 
ship of Expressionist architecture to Kabbalah 
early in the 20" century. The circle of architects 
known as the Glass Chain that included Bruno 
Taut was inspired by the poet Paul Scheerbart, 
who infused the material of glass with the spir- 
itual and mystical attributes that would elevate 
and purify society. He wrote, “Light seeks to 
penetrate the whole cosmos / And is alive in 
crystal.” The mystical ideas related to the crys- 
tal metaphor have been shown by Rosemarie 
Bletter to derive originally from the apocry- 
phal tales of King Solomon and his throne of 
glass, and from the crystal throne chariot of 
Ezekiel’s vision, the direct source of Merkabah 
mysticism and the precursor to the Kabbalah. 
The historian Gershom Scholem lived in Berlin 
at the time of the group’s formation; he was not 
only an admirer of Scheerbart, but alone col- 
lected all Scheerbarts writing and took it to 
Israel in 1923. Scholem was also a close friend 
of Walter Benjamin and introduced Benjamin 
to Scheerbart's work in 1917. Hans Polzeig, 
another Expressionist, did the sets for the silent 
film, The Golem, based on the Kabbalistic idea 
of a clay sculpture of a man brought to life by 
the mystical name of God. 


North Shore Hebrew Academy, designed by the author. 


too intense. This catastrophic event is Shevurat 
Hakelim, the Breaking of the Vessels, symbol- 
izing the breaking of the order of the universe. 
Miraculously, the shards of the vessels retain 
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These initial lights from the time of creation 
that emerge from the void of Ein-sof then flow 
into a series of vessels or bowls of light that 
shatter because the light that they receive is 
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of Ezekiel’s Vision of the Temple in the Hurva Synagogue in Jerusalem 
(1968-1972), and in his glass-cubed Holocaust Memorial for New York 
(1964-1972). He referenced Polish wooden synagogues in his Temple 
Beth-el in Chappaqua, New York. 

Both Daniel Libeskind and Peter Eisenman use the concept of “void 
space” in their architecture where Jewish themes are present, especially 
in their Holocaust memorials. In Libeskind’s Jewish Museum of Berlin, 
the void tower symbolizes the Holocaust, and the implied withdrawal of 
God, identifying the Tsim-tsum with the temporary triumph of evil. In 
his Berlin Holocaust Memorial Eisenman creates a field of sliced forms 
where the spaces between the cubic blocks are the paths for experienc- 
ing the monument. Again, the emptiness of the “negative space” is the 
field for the crimes of the Nazi era, using Tsim-tsum as metaphor. In 
his War Museum in Liverpool, Libeskind literally uses the concept of a 
shattered sphere, its shards in disarray, as the form of the museum and 
a literal interpretation of the broken vessels, this Kabbalistic reference 
pointed out by Charles Jencks. 

Returning to my own work at the North Shore Hebrew Academy, 
the synagogue design made a virtue of the necessity of burying most 
of the building’s form by animating the design with the concept of the 
“Breaking of the Vessels.” The interior space appears to be bursting with 
light, and is focused on a cube of light over the ark, with clerestories 
emanating from this central point. The cube is fractured by two triangles 
that evoke not only the Star of David, but also the diagram of the Sefirot, 
which also informs the pattern on the curtain in front of the ark. 

The field remains wide open, with the excitement of the unearthing 
of a new mine of inspiration and new worlds to explore in space, form, 
and light. 
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The other theme of the Glass Chain group was the Stadtekrone, the 
City Crown: that a city should focus on an important and inspiring 
structure of height and bold design. This was the idea of the architect 
Bruno Taut, who dedicated his Glass Pavilion to Scheerbart and includ- 
ed a drawing of the Temple of Solomon in his book. The crown of light 
is, of course, Keter, the highest point of the Sefirot. It is a tantalizing 
question whether Scholem and Scheerbart discussed this congruence 
of meaning, especially as Scheerbart's ideas about glass had strong reli- 
gious overtones. Taut included in his magazine Fruchtlicht writings by 
the Christian mystic Meister Eckhart who lived at the time of the writ- 
ing of the Zohar and talked about the sparks of light in the soul. As for 
the architectural images that were produced by members of the group, 
Frank Gehry has cited the swirling forms of Finsterlin as the precedent 
for his museum at Bilbao, a Stadtekrone if ever there was one, and a 
veiled Keter as well. The plan of Bilbao in fact resembles a rose, the 
flower mentioned in the very first lines of the Zohar: “For there is a rose, 
and then there is a rose!” 

Frank Lloyd Wrights relationship to mysticism is well documented 
through his wife, Olgivanna (a devotee of Georgi Gurdjieff) whom 
he married in 1925. In 1926, Wright designed the Steel Cathedral for 
William Guthrie in New York City. A 2,100-foot-high space for the 
worship of the “universal religion,’ Wright’s description is straight out 
of Scheerbart: “irridescent by day, luminous by night, imperishable! 
Buildings, shimmering fabrics, woven of rich glass, glass all clear or 
part opaque and part clear, patterned in color” This Wright project takes 
on great meaning as the direct precedent for his only synagogue design, 
Beth Shalom near Philadelphia. It is a modified hexagonal Star of David 
in plan and is triangular in section; the client, Rabbi Mortimer Cohen, 
called it a “Mount Sinai of glass,” the embodiment of Keter, the Crown. 


THE Tsim-Tsum AND THE Ray OF LIGHT 

Barnett Neuman, the Abstract Expressionist artist of the early 1950s, 
made direct reference to the Kabbalah in painting, sculpture, and a syna- 
gogue project of 1963. Two side walls are broken by a folded wall of glass 
that he calls the Tsim-tsum, presented in the Jewish Museum synagogue 
exhibition curated by Richard Meier, who has yet to design a synagogue. 
Within this folded wall, light is refracted and bounces back and forth, an 
analogy of the Tsim-tsum, where light emerged from the void of dark- 
ness. Inside, in an ironic secularization, the bimah or reader’s platform is 
a pitching mound, and the seats are called dugouts. It is not completely 
unreasonable to interpret the act of being called up to the bimah (to face 
God) as similar to a baseball batter’s face-off with his pitcher. 

Neumans Tsim-tsum sculpture of 1969 isolates a folded wall into a 
free-standing sculpture of two zig-zagging folded sheets of steel that 
frame the empty space between. One half of the sculpture echoes the 
plan of Daniel Libeskind’s much later Jewish Museum of Berlin. The 
void in the Tsim-tsum sculpture strongly recalls the central space fram- 
ing the blue sky and the Pacific Ocean of Louis Kahn’s Salk Center in 
La Jolla. This central court is also split by a narrow channel of water 
emerging from a cube of travertine, like the rock struck by Moses from 
which issues water (Exodus, 17:6). The reflection of the setting sun 
in the channel creates a vertical strip of light, the luminous line rips 
through the void of the night to recreate the myth of the first ray of light, 
recalling Neuman's Onement painting. 

Kahn made specific reference to the Kabbalah in the plan of the 
Mikveh Israel synagogue, first pointed out by Jeffrey Kieffer, where the 
ten nodal points of the Sefirot became circular towers of light reflecting 
light back into the space of the sanctuary. Kahn often referred ellipti- 
cally to ancient Jewish sources: to the nine-square plan interpretation 
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Detail of the full-emersion octagonal font with glass mosaics. 


The Interior Renovation of St. Philip the Apostle Catholic Church 


HEN ST. PHILIPS CATHOLIC 

CHURCH in Arlington, Virginia, 

was dedicated in 1963, its limited 
monetary resources went towards building a 
much-needed school. Though the school had 
first priority, the parish planned to continue 
fundraising and eventually construct a place 
for worship. From the beginning, mass was 
held in a multipurpose space that also served 
as a grade-school gymnasium. But when the 
school closed many years later, the pastor and 
the parishioners sought a design to transform 
the multipurpose space into a more appro- 
priate house for worship. In 2004, the parish, 
through the Diocese of Arlington, hired us to 
plan the major interior renovations. 

Recognizing the limitations and the gen- 
eral architectural character of a space built as 
a multipurpose room, the parish established 
several program goals as a guide for our work. 
The new design—in addition to creating an 
atmosphere more conducive to worship— 
was to enhance the music liturgy; provide a 
sense of connection and procession into the 
nave; and create a stronger visual focus on the 
altar and the sanctuary from all seating areas. 
Moreover, the design was to work around and 
incorporate existing structural elements and 
mechanical system components. 

Expectations for the renovation were high, 
as it was the first significant construction proj- 
ect undertaken by the parish since its creation. 
Another challenge in working with the existing 
building envelope was the tight budget allo- 
cated for the building’s renovation. The design 
solution had to be a dramatic transformation, 
achieved through basic materials and accented 
by special elements. 

There were several challenging design issues 
to address during the early stages of the proj- 
ect. The long narrow room proportions and 
the relatively low ceiling had been adequate 
for a gymnasium, but were inappropriate for 
a worship space. Our first task was to deal 
with the existing altar, which was far removed. 
from the front rows of seating. Because of poor 
room acoustics and obscured sight lines from 
many angles, parishioners often felt detached 
from the worship activity in the sanctuary. As 
a result, one significant design decision was 
to increase the size of the sanctuary’s chancel 
platform and pull it forward to better engage 
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By WILLIAM H. Geter, AIA 
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The chancel was enlarged and pulled toward the congregation. 
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trasting tile colors was chosen. Darker tile begins in the narthex and 
extends along the processional route into the nave; it widens first around 
the octagonal baptistery and again at the chancel. Lighter tile is canted 
towards the center of the seating areas to emphasize the view towards 
the altar; the angled tile pattern assists staff in correctly spacing the rows 
of existing loose chairs that were reused to reduce costs. Polished tile 
was chosen to give reflections in open areas on the floor and to provide 
visual depth which, along with the illuminated ceiling plane, adds a 
sense of volume to the space. 

Color was integral in creating the character of the space as a whole. 
The darker tile of the bema sets off the lighter Jerusalem stone of the new 
liturgical elements; these elements share similar detailing and are crafted 
from the same stone and wood. Prominent and substantial, they are also 
consistent with the muted color palette applied to the overall space. 

The original central entry doors were replaced by a glass-enclosed 
ambry, allowing sight lines from the narthex to the nave. Paths from 
the new flanking side doors converge inside the nave around the sunk- 
en font in a widened aisle. Liturgically, the octagonal baptistery at the 
entrance to the nave has the greatest transformative impact on the wor- 
ship space; on axis with the altar and made with the same materials used 
in the sanctuary, it reinforces the significance of the font as a symbol of 
cleansing and new life. Brightly colored Byzantine-style glass mosaics— 
inset at the corners of the font—reference the four Evangelists and stand 
out against the surrounding neutral colors. 

Once an inadequate space for worship, the gymnasium at St. Philip’s 
has been transformed into a spiritual space, supportive of the life and 
spirit of the parish it serves. Î 


the seating areas. Behind it, a new sculptural backdrop was created 
that—through its geometry—helps direct views towards the altar. The 
depth of the backdrop also neatly accommodates necessary storage, 
mechanical equipment, a ramp (to allow access to the elevated platform) 
and speakers for the new organ. When a planned rear window had to be 
deleted due to budget restraints, the backdrop was further sculpted to 
provide a lighted niche that highlights the crucifix. 

New treatment of the long side walls emphasizes the asymmetrical 
design of the altar area backdrop. To save costs, the large translucent 
windows on the east side wall were left in place and were balanced with 
a new wall form on the opposite side, designed to accommodate exist- 
ing statues. The shapes of the sculpturally treated side walls were, along 
with other design elements, developed in conjunction with an acousti- 
cal engineer to improve sound within the space for both music and the 
spoken word. 

The ceiling has a symmetrical pattern to complement the asym- 
metrical treatment of the back and side walls. The pattern is generated 
from the rhythm of existing structural elements and conceals lighting, 
mechanical, and sound-system components. In contrast to the previ- 
ously dark, heavy ceiling, the new sculpted and illuminated ceiling plane 
deemphasizes the existing glu-lam structure and visually raises the low, 
flat ceiling. A secondary pattern within the ceiling cuts across the lines 
of existing structural framing and helps focus attention on the axial 
relationship of the liturgical elements, by guiding views towards the 
chancel. 

Another important design goal was to give the space a central focus. 
To emphasize the importance of the central axis, a floor pattern of con- 
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Wilson Chapel as it faces the Andover Newton Theological School quadrangle. 


school of theology in the U.S., on the one hand, 
and its commitment to theological innova- 
tion, intellectual adaptability, and pedagogical 
experimentation throughout its history, on the 
other? This was the challenge faced by Brett 
Donham of Donham & Sweeney Architects 
in Boston, when he received the commission 
to design a new chapel for Andover Newton 
Theological School in Newton Centre, 
Massachusetts. In a series of exploratory 
conversations he facilitated with the schools 
diverse constituents - faculty and trustees, 
students and alumni/ae - Donham posited 
that the chapel should aim not at “finality,” in 
Adams's sense, but for a blending of tradition 
and innovation, permanence and permeability, 
endurance and adaptability. It should convey a 
sense of dwelling on this hilltop campus, while 
at the same time opening toward the distances 
Boston to the east, and Blue Hill in Milton 
to the southeast, the visible horizon from the 
east side of the new chapel - and embodying in 
its design the fruitful tensions of stability and 
mission, attentiveness and interruption, which 
characterize a vital theological community. 
Wilson Chapel, the signature of a school cel- 
ebrating its bicentennial year in 2007-08, was 
to be the first building erected since a signifi- 
cant phase of construction in the late 1950s. 
At that time, the outline of a quadrangle had 
been constructed, but this seemed to be an 
addendum to the original campus footprint 
comprising Colby Chapel and Colby Hall on 
the west end of campus, a residential hall, and 
the old library. Flanking a narrow, tree-lined 
“green” on the then new campus were dor- 


even contradiction” that Adams so decried. 
And yet his longing for what he thought of 
as an “organic unity; which he presumed had 
been lost by the later Middle Ages, was more 
than a naive nostalgia: it became for him a 
yearning for complexity and depth against 
what he berated as Wordsworth’ limiting hope 
to imagine life as “a season of calm weather” 
Strangely, Adams did not develop eyes to 
appreciate the unifying beauty marked by the 
simple and austere aesthetic that characterized 
the architecture of New England Puritanism. 
At their best and purest such buildings embod- 
ied, if in an altogether different form than the 
Gothic form he so favored, a vibrant expres- 
sion of an aesthetic he had come to value: one 
that embodied and enhanced the human sense 
of the transcendent. How it accomplished this, 
according to Adams, had everything to do 
with a proper attention to architectural coher- 
ence, and particularly to its accomplishment 
by attention to luminosity and verticality. Such 
features were requisite in building a church in 
which prayer locates the human within the 
vast structure of the universe. 

Such considerations might well come into 
play when designing any church for the 21st 
century. But what kind of building should one 
envision when such a space is to be fashioned 
for a Protestant theological school, and more 
specifically for one whose heritage is so central 
for New England congregationalism? And how 
might one capture in the design of such a build- 
ing a sense of this school’s identity and mission 
in a way that conveys both its long sense of 
tradition as the oldest Protestant graduate 
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Wilson Chapel 


A New Meetinghouse for 
a School ‘Set on a Hill’ 


By Mark S. BURROWS 


AT THE BEGINNING OF 
THE 20TH CENTURY, one 
of the luminaries in the 
world of arts and letters, 
Henry Brooks Adams, 
privately published a 
meditative study of two 
great medieval churches, 
Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres. Adams consid- 
ered it suitable for only a 
select readership, dismissing the notion of a 
wider publication as “a mad venture of faith” 
The volume eventually appeared in a com- 
mercial version published by the American 
Institute of Architects in 1913, with an adula- 
tory preface by Boston architect Ralph Adams 
Cram. In the years following, it became one of 
the enduring classics in the literature devoted 
to medieval theology, art, and architecture, 
since Adams viewed these churches as occa- 
sions for a wide-ranging meditation on the 
culture that both shaped and was shaped by 
the Church. Although much of Adams's writ- 
ing is inspired by an idealistic vision of this 
society, it remains a remarkable meditation 
on how sacred space carries meaning and 
how meaning “constructs” such space, in this 
case by highlighting two of the preeminent 
structures that Adams considered to embody 
what he presumed to be the great synthesis 
of medieval culture. Adams - and Cram with 
him - privileged the revival of the Gothic style 
against what he considered to be the fragmen- 
tation and uncertainties of “modernity” The 
architects of these magnificent edifices, he 
argued, “took the Church and the universe for 
truths, and tried to express them in a structure 
which should be final” 

Such confidence, which Adams already rec- 
ognized as a longing for a lost synthesis, seems 
a distant cry from our context today in which 
we have come to tolerate or even celebrate, 
without recourse to some overarching unity, 
the very “complexity, multiplicity, variety, and 
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mitories across from an office building, an 
auditorium, and a classroom building. At the 
end of this quadrangle, facing the library, was 
an open space that had long been envisioned 
as the site of a new chapel. 

Located at the open end of the campus quad- 
rangle, Wilson Chapel now stands as the focal 
point of the campus, visually, practically, and 
symbolically. The chapel connects to a class- 
room building by means of a covered walkway 
in a manner reminiscent of a monastic cloister, 
which relates the various functions of a monas- 
tery to the life of worship: study and learning, 
living accommodations, and administration. 
But with this the analogy gives way to quite 
different emphases, since this seminary com- 
munity is one marked by mobility rather than 
stability, and the life of prayer that happens 
in this space has a kind of regularity different 
from that of the “liturgy of the hours” observed 
by monks. Accommodating the diverse needs 
of such a community had much to do with 
Donhams final design. 

A seminary chapel is a peculiar hybrid of 
“church” to design, of course, since it does not 
house a settled congregation. It is the locus 
for the somewhat fluid gathering of the com- 
munity of faculty and students, primarily but 
by no means exclusively, for worship. In this 
the chapel honors the meetinghouse tradition, 
established as a public space serving the needs 
of the religious community as well as offering 
space for other forms of public gatherings: both 
theological and cultural traditions and uses 
shape such a building in form and function. 
This strong tradition of Reformed teaching 
had long held that every place could become 
"holy; each space a sanctuary for the gather- 
ing community of worship, and any particular 
church a place available for other purposes - 
thus serving as the meetinghouse for all the 
community’s public needs. 

Such a deliberate openness of form allows for 
a flexible use of space, refusing to distinguish 
the sacred from the secular. Furthermore, 
because of the schools developing collabo- 
ration with Hebrew College, which recently 
moved its campus to the eastern slope of the 
Andover Newton hill, the space was designed 
with the expectation that it will be used by the 
Jewish community for various public occa- 
sions. In this case, the commitment to living 
out the school’s mission within a religiously 
pluralistic setting has meant that the adaptabil- 
ity of this chapel expresses more than an ethic 
of shared space: it expresses the deeper value 
of the school’s commitment to hospitality, to 
welcoming the “other” as a partner in dialogue 
and shared common life. 

Yet Wilson Chapel is anything but a purely 
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exterior and within. As seen from the west, 
this shaft of glass rises in congruity with the 
old maples that stand in rows along the quad- 
rangle, its glass peak marking an opening into 
the skies above the chapels roofline. 

To continue this blending of innovation and 
tradition, the chapel is not clad in the white 
clapboard punctuated by tall rectangular win- 
dows, as one would expect of a New England 
meetinghouse, but rather offers a front façade 
of stone interrupted by a regular pattern of 
square windows of translucent glass. The effect 
of these windows seems to “contain” the space 
from within, while interrupting the otherwise 
solid sense of the polished limestone with its 
rich color and texture. These “boxes” create 
vessels for a play of light and shadow, of surface 
and depth; surrounding as they do the verti- 
cal expanse of glass, with its alluring views into 
the distances, they also invoke what the phe- 
nomenologist Gaston Bachelard has called an 
“intimate immensity,’ a feature of the external 
world which mirrors itself in our own interiority. 
This effect is heightened by the play of window 
and facade together with the strong visual “lift” 
created by the steel structural rods that cross the 
space above the upper line of the walls. 

From within the sanctuary, what is most 
striking amid the varied moods of a New 
England day is the play of sun and shadow as 
it streams through the eastern window in the 
morning and the southern wall of glass dur- 

z ing the afternoon. The cruciform patterns cast 
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keeping with the heritage of a Puritan meet- 
inghouse there is no fixed cross on any wall. 
Far from diminishing its significance in a space 
such as this, this absence draws the eyes toward 
the wider resonance of this essential form in 
its myriad expressions of presence throughout 
the space. Here, symbolic echoes carry the day 
over a more literal expression. 

Within the interior of the chapel, the power- 
ful visual experience one has is the discovery 
of the cross everywhere, not only in the shad- 
ows cast throughout the space as light filters 
through the window frames but also as one 
looks outward through the windows them- 
selves. The world as seen from the viewer's 
vantage point, both within and from outside, 
seems to be everywhere symbolically “crossed,” 
as it were. 

This is also evident in the cruciform design of 
the beams made of structural steel that support 
the southern wall of clear windows. Indeed, 


mitted to “building the beloved community” in 
this time and place. To vary the biblical saying: 
the design draws from the architect’s trea- 
sury “what is new and what is old” (Matthew, 
13:52), the substance of the chapel carrying 
the familiar lines of a colonial meetinghouse, 
with the pitch of the roof congruent with that 
of such structures, but conveying this form in 
altogether new dimensions. 

Throughout the space, one has the sense 
that the building honors tradition precisely by 
varying what is familiar from the past through 
distinct, contemporary innovations. As one 
example, in the place of a steeple, a later addi- 
tion to the original structure of the colonial 
meetinghouse and a feature Adams affirmed 
as that which “justifies the church,” the build- 
ing is graced by a glass tower that establishes 
the chapels sense of vertical lift, both from the 
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Interior of the chapel and its squares of light. 


functional space. Its interior articulates an 
aesthetic that speaks not so much of duty as 
it does of delight. The spacious openings of 
glass, the expanse of polished Jerusalem stone, 
and a roominess of height that lifts the eyes: 
all of these dimensions of the chapel initiate a 
maximal play between height and depth, light 
and shadow, and playful is a vital dimension of 
what one feels upon entering the space. It does 
in this particular sense honor Adamss notion 
that “theology turns into art at the last, and ends 
in aspiration.” In its luminous spaciousness the 
sanctuary evokes a sense of expansiveness and 
even grandeur, if on a scale appropriate to a 
meetinghouse. The architect accomplished 
a careful blending of function and form in a 
way that looks both back toward older New 
England traditions and forward in light of the 
school’s emerging passions as a school com- 
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ARCHITECTS COMMENTARY on WILSON CHAPEL 


Andover Newton will take place in Wilson 
Chapel. A large room clearly of the 21st 
century but with historical roots, the chapel 
looks outward though the large glass wall to 
the south as well as inward, reflecting the 
duality of today’s ministry. Its ceiling follows 
the underside of the pitched roof but utilizes 
a “decorated” exposed structural system to 
tie it together. Acknowledging and celebrat- 
ing the structural forces at work, it is a sign 
of integrity in a setting where integrity is a 
necessary part of formation. 

Another key ingredient in formation is 
fellowship, the opportunity to discuss, ques- 
tion, laugh, experiment, and be vulnerable 
-all in an open and supportive environment. 
The large narthex, through which everyone 
who uses the building must pass, provides 
the setting for that informal serendipitous 
complement to structured education. It 
was made open and spacious, and provided 
with an expansive view to the Blue Hills to 
encourage that kind of use, both before and 
after events in the chapel. 

Wilson Chapel, like the New Testament, 
grew out of old roots and traditions, but 
promises something new and exciting for 
the future. 


BRETT DONHAM, A PRINCIPAL AT DONHAM & 
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BER OF COMMITTEES AT THE EPISCOPAL DIOCESE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AND IS THE CHAIR OF THE 
‘TRUSTEES OF THE EPISCOPAL DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


makes of this a church, as was always the case 
with the meetinghouse of Puritan heritage. The 
space provides a living example, therefore, of 
one of the early Protestant reformers’ oft-cited 
biblical texts: “Faith comes from what is heard, 
and what is heard comes through the word of 
Christ” (Romans, 10:17). The sanctuary is thus 
shaped by a deliberate attention to acoustics, 
and in its emptiness anticipates the vocaliza- 
tion of worship: as a “vessel; the chapel awaits 
the congregating community in a way that the 
great medieval cathedrals do not. Of course, 
how the word will be “spoken” and heard will 
find expression here in many forms, among 
them dance and the dramatic arts. 

Second, the chapel refuses in its neutrality to 
distinguish the sacred from the secular, blend- 
ing in a manner responsive to the Reformed 
tradition the religious and the mundane. 
Without challenging the constitutional separa- 
tion of church and state, this heritage seeks to 
maintain the lively manner in which religion 
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is a tree-lined quadrangle. The symbolism of 
the two ends of this central unifying space 
being occupied by the intellectual and spiritu- 
al concentrations of seminary life was not lost 
on anyone. Given the strong geometry of the 
quadrangle, consensus quickly formed that 
the new chapel should be a strong focal point, 
centered on the long axis of the quadrangle. 

The 190-seat chapel space itself represents 
only about 20 percent of the total floor area. 
A small art gallery, a narthex, a chaplain's 
office, a five-person meditation room, a 
30-person prayer room, lounge space, and 
space for video taping, editing, and web- 
casting were also needed. The planning 
solution places the chapel on the centerline 
of the quadrangle, with a 50-foot-tall glass 
tower or “steeple; illuminated at night as a 
beacon. The glass tower descends into a pool 
of water that symbolizes baptism and spiri- 
tual birth. Entrance is via an arcade leading 
into a large narthex and then into the middle 
of the chapel. The gallery and the chaplain’s 
office share this floor, while the other spaces 
are on a lower level that opens out on grade 
to the rear. 

The primary mission of a seminary is for- 
mation, i.e., the transformation of people 
into spiritual beings who are able to expli- 
cate the Gospel, administer the Sacraments, 
and minister to others. Formation happens 
in community; it cannot happen in isola- 
tion. Much of this process of formation at 


The gallery offers an intriguing counterpoint 
to the complete absence of any iconographic 
details in the sanctuary itself. 

What, then, might be said of this chapel in 
aesthetic terms? If we probe the confluence 
of Reformed theological traditions shap- 
ing the two institutional streams that make 
up this school - the Baptist roots of Newton 
Theological Institution (founded 1825) and 
the Congregationalist roots of Andover 
Theological Seminary (founded 1807), as these 
once distinct schools were originally known 
- we might distinguish three fundamental 
themes that find artistic and architectural 
expression in this chapel. 

The first is the way in which the empty space 
itself houses the essential art of this chapel. This 
place becomes a church not through exter- 
nal ornamentation but through the witness 
of speech and song, proclamation and praise, 
which constitute the living worship that tran- 
spires in this place. The gathering community 


By BRETT DONHAM 

The problem, and the plea- 
sure, for a modern architect 
| designing a new space for 
worship is that the old forms 
and styles cannot be relied 
upon in the complex con- 
temporary world in which we 
live and worship. At the conceptual phase of 
design, the designer must search more deep- 
ly for meaning in architectural form-giving 
if she is to avoid the trite and the facile. 

The question of appropriate form for 
Wilson Chapel was further complicated by 
its location in a theological seminary. It is 
not a parish or community church; it serves 
a variety of faiths, each of which has its own 
architectural history, traditions, markers, 
and expectations. Wilson Chapel also serves 
as a classroom, a place of praxis for liturgy, 
a lecture hall, and a performance space for 
concerts, dance, and theatre. Another dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the seminary is 
its focus on the future, on the unfolding of 
the Holy Spirit in the life of its students and 
the institution itself. A seminary must be a 
prophetic institution, and its architecture 
should reflect this. At the very least its new 
architecture should reflect the time in which 
it is built, not the past. 

Wilson Chapel needed to respond to three 
principal influences, context, program, and 
symbolic meaning. The center of the campus 


one senses a complex paradox in how the visu- 
al lines within this chapel, honoring the visual 
neutrality of the Puritan heritage and in keeping 
with the iconoclasm of the Reformed tradition 
with its thorough-going rejection of images to 
convey the nature of the sacred, articulate the 
cross throughout the space. Otherwise, the 
sense of the chapel as an empty vessel bows to 
the acoustic needs and sensibilities of the sanc- 
tuary, one designed to carry the resonance of 
voice needed for both speech and song. This 
accentuates the importance of vocality along- 
side the luminous visuality of the space. 

The entrance level of the building from the 
quadrangle, dominated by the meetinghouse 
at the southern end, includes a smaller struc- 
ture to the north that echoes the chapel in its 
essential shape and dimensions. This element 
houses an intimate art gallery opening into the 
central foyer, providing a space for small exhib- 
its which, by its location, establishes a kind of 
visual conversation with the sanctuary itself. 
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engages public issues. In keeping with the meetinghouse context, such 
a space deliberately avoids proposing any particular religious content, 
yielding rather to the dynamic context of use as the factor shaping what 
it means to become a community of testimony, a congregation that finds 
life in its witness to God’s (be)coming-among-us. 

Third, the space conveys in its interior form an esthetic one might 
describe as that of intimate immensity, shaped by the play of shadow 
and light, accentuated by the sense of height and breadth, and opened 
outward into the distances as these are conveyed from within by the vast 
wall of glass to the south. And yet the whole room is held together by the 
solidity of stone to the east and west, along with the warmth of natural 
wood and acoustic fabric ornamenting the north wall. 

Henry Adams assumed that the ideal form of Christianity “took 
the Church and the universe for truths, and tried to express them in 
a structure which should be final” Clearly, Wilson Chapel expresses 
quite different intentions: dynamic change shapes the sense of this 
space, revealing what one might see as a coherence based on a perme- 
able identity. If there is to be some “synthesis” that comes about in this 
space, it will be one that is organic and vital in embracing diversities 
of faith and life - within and beyond the Christian world. And, as the 
centering locus of the campus, its form seems more hospitable to con- 
versation than declaration. Under the allurement of transparency and 
luminosity, the chapel suggests that, indeed, the mission of theological 
study here “turns into art at the last and ends in aspiration.” Of what 
sort remains to be seen, though the chapel’s gesture of opening to the 
world and turning toward the future embodies a new sense of what a 
meetinghouse might become as this school faces its third century of 
life and mission. å 
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Photo: Richard Mandelkorn 


Detail of the chapel windows and structure. 
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of sacred mystery. For example, abundant water 
is rich in symbolism. Its a life-giving symbol that 
can be used ceremonially inside the sanctuary 
and also outside within spaces for contemplation and private prayer, 
says Hyndman. 


WATER: CLEANSING, PURIFICATION, AND RENEWAL 

In many religions, water symbolizes purity. Hindus believe water has 
spiritually cleansing powers. Muslims cleanse in purifying fountains 
before approaching God in prayer. In Christian baptism, water repre- 
sents entry into a life with God. 

When the congregation of St. Gregory the Great entrusted Hyndman 
to design their Catholic church in Scripps Ranch, California, they came 
to her with the specific goal of creating a church that expressed the life- 
giving connection of water, earth, and baptism. Hyndmans design used 
water to physically define the new church and campus. 

Water traverses St. Gregory the Great’s church campus, unifying sanc- 
tuary, social ministry spaces, and grounds in harmony with devotional 
gardens and prayer paths. In the sanctuary under a sky-lit cupola, a 
large, bronze, bowl-shaped font sits on a decorative tree grate open to a 
pool below. Water sheets over the edges of the font into the pool, where it 
collects and spills out into the steps that frame the lower full-immersion 
baptismal font. These fonts are filled with water for the Easter season 
and are then drained, symbolizing Christ’s journey in the desert, and 
emphasizing the absence of water during the Lenten season. 


Photo courtesy of Hyndman & Hyndman 
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Prımal Symbols ın Sacred Spaces 


By BARBARA HOWINGTON 


LEAR WATER SPILLS quietly from a fountain. Flickering candles 
( softly illuminate the darkness. Early morning sunlight pours 

in through a window and illuminates the room. These primal 
symbols—water, fire, and light— are meaningful to most religions. In 
moments of prayer and worship, they lift us out of the normal and into 
the sacred. For architect Shelly Hyndman, primal symbols can mean the 
difference between a church that is just a building and one that conveys 
a sense of sacred mystery. 

“Primal symbols are timeless representations of God the creator. 
They've been used for thousands of years in religious ceremonies 
of all kinds. Water, fire, and light speak to us within our core,” says 
Hyndman, a principal of Hyndman & Hyndman Architects in Cardiff 
by the Sea, California. In her more than 20 years as an architect, she 
has designed at least 40 churches. Rich in possibilities for spiritual 
expression, churches are her favorite projects. “People are giving their 
hard-earned money to build something because of their love of God 
and they really care about it” 

Hyndman has found that although water, fire, and light are used 
universally in religious rites, primal symbols are not always designed 
into a church. Hyndman embraces symbols in her approach, searching 
for opportunities to enrich a church’s sense of spirituality and mystery, 
inside and outside the sanctuary. She takes a holistic view of the entire 
church campus, designing beyond the four walls of the church and 
extending her design boundaries to the very edges of the property. 

“Primal symbols can be used in so many ways to enhance the sense 


Overview of the St. Gregory the Great campus, across which water traverses. 


Photo: Pablo Mason 


Light kisses the Blessed Sacrament Chapel in St. Vincent de Paul 
Catholic Church. 


Fire: UNITY, GATHERING, AND INITIATION 

In primeval ages, fire was a symbol of respect. God manifested him- 
self to man as fire in biblical times, and sometimes compared himself to 
an ardent fire. Fire is woven into religious celebrations with candles that 
symbolize unity, gathering in worship and initiation. The use of votive 
candles in private prayer can be dated back to polytheistic worship and 
beyond. Today, says Hyndman, candles can seem a token or an after- 
thought in a church setting, perhaps because of safety concerns. 

Hyndman uses fire as a primal symbol to deepen the spiritual experi- 
ence. Candles, placed safely in surrounds of fire-resistant materials such 
as precast concrete or sand, glow warmly in prayer spaces. In churches 
where fire is central to the Catholic Easter Vigil celebration, Hyndman 

` folds it into the design of the church. 

Hyndman found an ideal opportunity to bring fire to the forefront, 
when designing St. Gregory the Great. Where most churches rarely inte- 
' grate Easter Vigil fire areas into the permanent site design, Hyndman 
instead located a fire ring outside the sanctuary, on axis with the altar 

and visible through a dramatic wall of windows beside the altar. The 
altar and fire create a liturgical connection, and the congregation can see 
the fire burning throughout the nighttime celebration. Candles flicker 
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Gregory the Great’s baptismal is a series of fonts. 


St. 


The Easter fire ring at St. Gregory the Great draws parishioners together. 


kingdom, with the remaining building between the towers stepping 
up with each level of spiritual significance and again introducing more 
light. The lowest level of the building is almost entirely subterranean. 

Hyndman’s designs often incorporate daylight filtered through hid- 
den windows, conveying a sense of sacred mystery with the quality 
of reflected light that is felt but not seen. She designed the St. Mark 
Presbyterian Church in Newport Beach, California, using this tech- 
nique to bounce light around from hidden windows. Large expanses 
of daylight are invited into the sanctuary through windows not visible 
from the interior. Multiple openings in walls reflect the light onto a 
deep, sweeping space sculpted into the walls, creating a peaceful day-lit 
background for the chancel. By using the mystical quality of indirect 
daylight, the focus remains liturgical, undistracted by window views 
and glare. 

Summing up her church design philosophy, Hyndman says that “a 
church must convey a sense of spirituality and sacred mystery. It's not like 
going to a shopping mall or a library. It should touch us and represent 
our faith and beliefs. Primal symbols make that connection for us. They 
enhance our spiritual experience’ 


CALIFORNIA. SHE HAS WORSHIPED IN AN ECLECTIC COLLECTION OF SACRED PLACES, FROM A SMALL 


in a suspended arrangement high above the baptismal font, adding to 
the sense of spirituality and mystery. 


LIGHT: PowER, KNOWLEDGE, AND LOVE 

Light dispels darkness. This is a powerful image in many religions, 
usually symbolizing the truth, power, and love of God. As a halo or an 
aura seen around holy beings, light represents knowledge, wisdom, 
and purity. Hyndman feels that designing worship spaces to emphasize 
light is the greatest opportunity to use primal symbols in the creation of 
sacred space. The intangible nature of light and its power to transform 
and change a space are endless, she says. How daylight moves through 
the sanctuary and enriches the gardens is important to the spiritual 
experience. 

Gothic cathedrals were designed with tracery, heavier at the base 
and letting in more light ascending toward heaven. The San Diego 
Latter-day Saints Temple, a Hyndman & Hyndman collaborative proj- 
ect, employs a similar concept, with art glass that is opaque at the base, 
increasing in transparency up towards the top of its 190-foot-tall tow- 
ers. The magnificent towers symbolize the three tiers of the celestial 
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A Dynamic Partnership: Architects and Fundraisers 


was somewhat controversial. Although congregants were somewhat 
silent in public meetings and other settings, they disliked this addition 
intensely, a situation that we, the fundraising consultants, made clear to 
the architects and clergy. The balcony disappeared from the designs only 
after we, the fundraising consultant, highlighted the conflicts and point- 
ed out that major donors would back away from the campaign unless 
significant design changes were made. 

In another instance, an architect obediently followed the clients instruc- 
tions to completely disregard environmental issues. After the design was 
completed, we were hired to provide fundraising counsel, only to learn 
that the constituents were really looking for a LEED-certified and envi- 
ronmentally thoughtful building. While a great deal of time and money 
had been wasted, we were able to advise the organizations leadership to 
reevaluate their approaches and ultimately to secure the funding needed 
to build a house of worship that set a new direction for social action, com- 
munity involvement, and religious practices. 


Architects should be prepared to integrate appropriate and creative 
donor recognition into their house of worship projects. 

As architects do not always understand donor recognition signage, 
it is beneficial to include appropriate donor recognition in the building 
design, with fundraising experts prepared to offer ways to implement 
creative solutions to a sensitive priority. This potentially saves a congre- 
gation tremendous time and money. Also, the inclusion of recognition 
opportunities at the beginning of a project provides important and cre- 
ative ways to express appreciation to donors for their support, without 
jeopardizing the integrity of the project or the overall design. Using 
innovative materials such as glass, developing unusual exterior treat- 
ments, or implementing other creative ideas can assist a fundraising 
campaign and can make the architects especially valuable members of 
the team. 


Architects can be critical participants in 
presentations to major donors. 

Architects need to be comfortable with sharing details about their 
projects. In one instance, we worked hand-in-hand with the design team 
for the expansion of a beloved 100-year-old facility. The architects made 
numerous presentations at board meetings and town hall gatherings, and 
received valuable input along with congregational support. In our one- 
on-one presentations to potential donors, we were able to successfully 
exhibit beautiful conceptual drawings of the design, incorporating the 
old with the new, and to provide impressive renderings of the recogni- 
tion walls that were incorporated in the schematics from the onset. 


Fundraising experts should become more familiar with the way 
architects develop their timelines for projects - and vice versa. 

It is helpful to the architect for the fundraising specialist to have deter- 
mined the “giving capacity” of the institution so that the scope of the 
project is realistic. Ideally, the fundraising consultant is also aware of 
the timing of design and construction so that the fundraising campaign 
can be scheduled accordingly. It is often important to have a certain 
percentage of the funds pledged in order to proceed with construction 
and to avoid stalling the project. 


By ROBERT I. EVANS 


OR MORE THAN 80 YEARS, according to 
Fer USA 2007, a report published by 

the Center on Philanthropy at Indiana 
University, about a third ofall charitable giving in 
the U.S. has been donated for religious purposes, 
primarily directed to churches, synagogues, or 
mosques, and to the many and varied needs 
which dynamic houses of worship demand. No 
exact figure delineates how much of these large 
sums of money has been utilized for bricks and mortar, although reli- 
able estimates are possible. 

A leader in the resource development field for more than 30 years, I 
formed the EHL Consulting Group in 1991. Focusing on Jewish hous- 
es of worship, our firm has become one of the largest fundraising and 
management consulting firms in the U.S. Based on this experience, I 
can say that the relationships that have historically existed between the 
architects who design magnificent houses of worship and the specialists 
in fundraising - the men and women who oversee vibrant capital cam- 
paigns that attract widespread support from people of faith - have never 
been especially close. As construction projects increase in scope and 
now require millions of dollars from generous donors, a new perspec- 
tive is required if these worthwhile projects are to come to fruition. 

In 2006, religious organizations attracted almost $97 billion from their 
members and friends, representing a 4.5 percent increase over the prior 
year, according to Giving USA 2007. And each year since 1966, chari- 
table giving to religious organizations has increased by approximately 
6.8 percent. If we add up all reported giving to religion in the US. for 
the ten-year period from 1997 to 2006, we calculate nearly $387 billion! 
Safely, we can estimate that at least a third of these funds were used to 
offset hundreds of construction and renovation projects, ranging from 
as little as $250,000 to more than $50 million. As both architects and 
fundraising experts know, each of these projects clearly required knowl- 
edgeable and creative architects; and most likely all of the larger projects 
called for fundraising experts to provide counsel to everyone involved, 
from designers to clergy, professional staffs, and volunteer teams. 

But how can architects and fundraising experts best support each 
other and facilitate projects together? We offer several practical sugges- 
tions that could change the existing paradigm whereby architects and 
fundraising specialists have each historically worked in a vacuum but 
where partnerships could truly propel strong projects forward more 
quickly and expeditiously. 


Accept the team concept from the outset. 
When architects and fundraising specialists team together creatively 
at the start of a project, cost savings and dynamic projects result. 


The sharing of information between architects and fundraisers - 
especially those specializing in houses of worship - should be more 
widely encouraged. 

Knowing what donors might support in capital projects can assist 
architects in their designs and approaches. For instance, a sanctuary bal- 
cony requested by the clergy of a synagogue complex in initial designs 
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OF GIVING INSTITUTE (FORMERLY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUNDRAISING COUNSEL). 
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tionship with a major Midwestern Jewish congregation prior to the 
architect’s beginning any work and we quickly discovered that the cler- 
gy and volunteers were not thinking big enough about renovation and 
expansion plans. We were able to work hand-in-hand with all parties to 
develop a dynamic capital project. The result: a responsive transforma- 
tion of a tired, 45-year-old building into a 21st-century prototype for 
other congregations. 

In another case, we worked with the architectural team to create ideally 
located recognition walls in a magnificent new addition. Not only were 
we able to designate a prominent location, but also to incorporate mag- 
nificent finishes inset into the brickwork because we worked together in 
advance, rather than adding plaques almost as an afterthought. 

With yet another congregation, we worked with leadership to 
determine whether to expand its present historic site downtown or to 
completely relocate to the suburbs. One would have thought from the 
leadership and clergy meetings that moving would be the most logical 
and cost-efficient option. However, with our help, extensive town hall 
meetings and focus groups were conducted involving a diverse section 
and a large percentage of the congregation. We learned that emotional 
ties to their magnificent, though aging, house of worship were much 
stronger than the economic benefits of moving and building a new, 
contemporary facility. By waiting to hear from the members, the lead- 
ership was then able to hire architects to design a building that reflected 
their dreams and wishes, and we were able to raise an unprecedented 
amount of financial support for the renovation and construction of 
expanded and modern facilities. 

We hope that our experience and success in helping to fund and 
build magnificent houses of worship will encourage other design 
teams and fundraisers to collaborate creatively in making their vision 
a reality. 
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Donor wall at the Riverdale Jewish Center in Riverdale, New York, 
designed by Presentations Gallery of Mt. Vernon, New York. 


Architects and fundraising firms should establish close strategic alli- 
ances in the earliest stages of a project. 

Frequently, we are called in to help devise fundraising programs for 
large projects after the architect has already completed initial plan- 
ning. With growing frequency, we find this to be too late because those 
involved with the planning - lay leaders, clergy, or architects — have cre- 
ated plans that will not resonate with donors or congregants. Or the 
plans are too extravagant for what a congregation can realistically afford. 
The result: costly mistakes, too-lofty expectations, or designs that require 
unreasonable “salesmanship” 

Not too long ago, our firm was called in to assess a $20-25 million 
remodeling and expansion project after the congregation had agreed 
on an architect’s design. We learned very quickly that the project as 
designed would not win the approval of major donors and would prob- 
ably irritate neighbors because the new facility was being constructed 
close to the property line, it violated sensibilities beyond zoning prob- 
lems, and it seemed not to be in scale with the surrounding buildings. 
Ultimately, a new architectural firm was called in to take an entirely 
different approach. More than one year of work was lost, causing major 
donors to become impatient and extremely agitated. Based on extensive 
interviews with various segments of the congregations, we presented 
a study with recommendations reflecting donors’ reactions to some 
of the design problems. The memberships input and the subsequent 
design changes made the project stronger. Had we worked more closely 
with the architect from the outset, we could have saved a great deal 
of time, money, and collective emotional energy. This experience also 
reinforced our philosophy that the more people involved, the greater 
the buy-in and ownership, resulting in a more successful design project 
and fundraising effort. 

Lessons learned? Every project has its priorities, strengths, and prob- 
lems. All houses of worship at some time or other find themselves in 
need of more functional facilities; at the same time they must incorpo- 
rate efficient fundraising practices. We advocate that fundraisers work 
more closely with architects and designers. 

A poignant success story occurred just recently. We began our rela- 
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Critic Matthew Geiss, Visiting Critic Mark Lawrence, Visiting Assistant 
Professor Bill Jelen, and Woodshop Coordinator Ryan McKibbin. The 
first step was to redefine the patterns on the ambo and altar base to 
create aesthetic consistency. Simultaneously, for structural and visual 
reasons, wood, originally envisioned as the dominant material, was 
replaced by aluminum, which was more appropriate to convey the light- 
ness imagined by the designers. Once the design was completed at the 
beginning of March, the fabrication process started. The altar mensa 
was produced in the woodshop of the School of Architecture and the 
final pieces were assembled in the workshop of Dave Cahoon, a carpen- 
ter and Catholic Deacon in Poolesville, Maryland. 

The saga of the papal altar reveals a new dimension of architectural 
education: its increased impact on community life. A territory erstwhile 
assigned to established professionals, the architectural practice is infused 
with ideas and solutions spawned by very young generations. Outreach 
programs and pro bono work in marginal, or more visible communities, 
are shaping new generations of professionals that understand the value 


of design and its implications in everyday life. 

— Andreea Mihalache, Ph.D. 
The writer is a Visiting Assistant Professor at the Catholic University School of Architecture 
and Planning. 


Photo: Carlos Molina 


Artist Ronald Neill Dixon of the Dixon Studio of Staunton, Virginia 
was commissioned by the Pope John Paul II Cultural Center in 
Washington, D.C. to create a custom prie dieu (above) for the Center's 
chapel, where Pope Benedict XVI visited on April 17, 2008. Designed 
to coordinate with the existing pieces in the contemporary space, the 
kneeler was constructed of American oak and upholstered with a rich 
red and gold fabric. 


NOTES & COMMENTS 


PAPAL FURNISHINGS DESIGNED BY “LITURGY GEEKS” 

John-Paul “JP” Mikolajczyk and Ryan Mullen are graduate students at 
the School of Architecture and Planning at the Catholic University of 
America in Washington, D.C. What changed their lives overnight was 
the commission to design and fabricate the papal altar employed during 
the Mass celebrated by Pope Benedict XVI at the Nationals Park base- 
ball stadium in Washington, D.C. (below) 


Photo: Paul Fetters 


At the initiative of the Archdiocese of Washington, D.C., in January 
2008 the School of Architecture at the Catholic University launched 
a student competition whose goal was to engage young architects in 
the design and fabrication of several pieces of liturgical furniture to be 
used during the Popes visit to the nation’s capital. The competition was 
challenging for several reasons: first, the short time allotted (five days) 
demanded the ability to make quick decisions and convey ideas in a 
most compelling way; second, the topic is not a common subject matter 
in the academic curricula and therefore required serious research. 

JP, who has an undergraduate degree in philosophy, and Ryan, who 
majored in architecture and engineering, have known each other since 
freshman year. JP gives credit to his friend for entering the competition 
and providing moral support. In their team, Ryan’s practical interest 
in furniture and woodwork was complemented by JP’s background in 
philosophy, although they both acknowledge being “liturgy geeks,” pas- 
sionate about religious architecture. 

The competition handout provided specific requirements for the 
dimensions and use of the altar, chair, and ambo, and at the same time 
suggested the themes of the papal visit - hope, renewal, and the Holy 
Spirit - as potential sources of inspiration. The students found it difficult 
to incorporate all these ideas into their design and decided to focus on 
one symbolic meaning: the altar mensa as the place of Christ's sacrifice 
where the five crosses signify the five wounds of Jesus. They spent the 
first two days researching precedents, liturgical journals, and the furni- 
ture in the Basilica of the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception 
on the Catholic University campus. The remaining days were dedicated 
to the conceptual design and production of drawings and models. The 
entry that captivated the jury presented a hefty mensa floating above a 
light, airy base resembling a delicate filigree. (It was only later that they 
learned the additional telegenic value of their ideas.) 

January 29 is the day they both recall as the one when the results were 
announced to the public. And it was only then that the real work began. 
Throughout the next months, a group of faculty from the School of 
Architecture supported their efforts to develop the design and fabricate 
the full scale pieces: Dean Randall Ott, Professor John Yanik, Visiting 
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DRESDEN’S FRAUENKIRCHE: fe 
RESTORED CHURCH OF UNITY AND HOPE 

Dresdens splendid Frauenkirche is a tribute to human unity, determina- 
tion, and resilience. This architectural masterpiece of George Baehr was 
built between 1726 and 1743. The most striking feature was its dome, 
standing at 314 feet and constructed entirely of sandstone. Questions of 
the dome’s stability were quickly laid to rest during a war with Prussia in 
1760. In heavy cannonading, the dome sustained more than 100 direct 
hits without damage. 

The church was built during the reign of August the Strong. As the 
monarch was Catholic and the church Lutheran, it became a symbol 
of religious tolerance. This Baroque landmark served the public with 
more than just religious services. Johann Sebastian Bach, playing the 
Gottfried Silbermann organ, delighted audiences. For 202 years this 
Church of our Lady dominated the city of Dresden and its skyline. 

In 1940, Germany bombed Coventry, England, which had no mili- 
tary or strategic significance. The Allied forces decided to retaliate for 
this injustice. Dresden was chosen because of its cultural importance to 
Germany. On February 13 and 14, 1945, Allied forces dropped 650,000 
incendiary bombs on the city. Although the Frauenkirche did not suffer 
a direct hit, fire caught from the surrounding inferno completely gut- 
ted the interior. Weakened wooden piers could no longer support the 
12,200-ton dome. On February 15, it collapsed into a pile of rubble. 

Within days, resourceful Germans were sorting and cataloguing 
usable stone, expecting to rebuild Dresden’s most renowned symbol. 
Under East German rule for the next 45 years, however, the church 
would lie abandoned, a mute testament to man’s folly and destruction. 
Only public determination kept the government from clearing the 
prized rubble to create a parking lot. 

Almost as soon as the Berlin Wall crumbled in October, 1989, hope 
revived for the Frauenkirches restoration. A committee was formed, 
plans made, and construction started. The new structure included two 
original towers and 3,800 salvaged stones. Restoration quickly became a 
symbol of unity as people from all over the world came to help. England, 
former enemy and bomber of Dresden, donated the gilt cross that now 
crowns the new dome. 

The restored church (right), of beautiful tan sandstone, with two pati- 
na-blackened towers and a peppering of original stone, once again stands 


in visible demonstration of human resilience, hope, and reconciliation. 
- Arlene Showalter 


Arlene ShO alt 


ınce writer whose visits to Germany always include exploration of 
her many magnificei 3 


Noan’s ARK LAUNCHED 

The Skirball Cultural Center in Los Angeles has opened an engag- 
ing exhibit, “Noah’s Ark at the Skirball” Inspired by the ancient flood 
story, which has parallels in hundreds of cultures around the world, 
this indoor and outdoor attraction offers a multi-sensory, interactive 
experience. It invites visitors to board a gigantic wooden ark and to play, 
climb, build, discover, nurture, problem-solve, and collaborate along- 
side handcrafted, one-of-a-kind animals. These range from life-sized 
elephants and giraffes to snow leopards, flamingos, and iguanas—186 
species in all. 

Five years in the making and occupying an 8,000-square-foot gallery, 
Noah’s Ark at the Skirball will remain on view permanently. Affirming 
that people must work together for a brighter future, Noah’s Ark is inte- 
gral to the Skirball Cultural Center’s educational mission to explore 
Jewish heritage, with the goal of making connections within and among 
families, gener ations, and cultures. article continues on next page 
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crafted from recycled materials—or, in many 
cases, everyday objects such as bottle caps, 
bicycle parts, baseball mitts, croquet balls, 
mop heads, and rear-view mirrors. Visitors 
will help construct a floor-to-ceiling ark, load 
animals two-by-two, and climb aboard. They 
will help the animals settle in, unpack shipping 
crates, climb rafters, feed the animals, clean up 
the living quarters, and work together to keep 
everyone on board safely. 

For more information about Noahs Ark at 
the Skirball, visit the Center’s website at: www. 
skirball.org. 
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AWARDS PROGRAM DEADLINES 

Submissions to the 2008 Faith & Form/ 
IFRAA International Awards Program for 
Religious Art and Architecture are welcome. 
Registration for the program must be com- 
pleted by July 1, and submissions must be 
made by July 18. The awards program is open 
to artists, architects, and designers worldwide. 
Information on the awards program and reg- 
istration materials can be found on the Faith 
Form website at: www.faithandform.com/ 
awards/call_for_entries/index.php. If you have 
questions, please contact Faith & Form’s Trena 


95 McClure at tmcclure@faithandform.com, or 
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Front of ark as it fills exhibit space. 


& call her at: 704-927-2253. 


at Mu 


$ IFRAA CONFERENCE IN ROME 

g The Interfaith Forum on Religion, Art, and 

— = Architecture (IFRAA), which is a knowl- 
Norway rats, designed by architect Alan Maskin of OSKA edge community of the American Institute 


G 


of Architects, is planning its fall 2008 confer- 
ence in Rome, Italy. The trip, whose theme is 
“Masters of Space and Light, is being planned 
by Donald J. Bruggink and is scheduled for 
October 11-18, 2008. For more information, 
visit the IFRAA website: www.aia.org/ifraa. 


SEND YOUR NEws TO FAITH & FORM 

The editors of Faith & Form want to bring its 
readers the latest news of those involved in the 
fields of religion, art, and architecture. Send 
press releases and materials to the attention of 
Michael J. Crosbie, Editor, Faith & Form, 47 
Grandview Terrace, Essex, CT 06426; email: 
mcrosbie@faithandform.com. 


puppets and figures, many of them kinetic. 
These have been created by Brooklyn-based 
designer/puppeteer Chris M. Green and by 
OSKA principal Alan Maskin, in conjunction 
with the fabrication house, Lexington. 

Noahs Ark at the Skirball is conceived as a 
journey, taking visitors on an ark voyage from 
a stormy world to dry land. Visitors are wel- 
comed into a pre-flood zone, offering hands-on 
opportunities to make thunder, rain, and wind 
using low-tech, mechanical sound devices and 
invented instruments. Upon entering the gal- 
leries, visitors mingle with pairs of life-size 
animal puppets from the five continents, all 


FAITH & FORM % WWW.FAITHANDFORM.COM 


The galleries are divided into three distinct 
and lively zones embodying the central themes 
of the Noahs Ark story: storms (meeting chal- 
lenges); arks (finding shelter and community); 
and rainbows (creating a more hopeful world). 
The Noahs Ark galleries were designed by 
Seattle-based Olson Sundberg Kundig Allen 
Architects (OSKA), in consultation with the 
Skirball’s original architect, Moshe Safdie (the 
Skirball opened in 1996). They feature interac- 
tive exhibits and experiences conceived by an 
in-house Skirball team, with Marni Gittleman 
as exhibit developer. The lofty ark spaces are 
populated with hundreds of fanciful animal 
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Our Lady of Angels Cathedral 


Los Angeles, CA Leo A. Daly, Architect Su b Scri pti on Fo rm 


Jose Rafael Moneo, FAITH & FORM is published four times a year as the 
Architect Interfaith Journal on Religion, Art, and Architecture 
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Assistance for 
Bells, 

Bell and Clock Towers, 
Bell Restoration. 
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MARIANNA Botti Studio of Architectural Arts, Inc 


4 | 
THOMAS Established in 1864. Serving the ecclesiastic environment 
Å ARCHITECTS through new design commissions, fabrication, delivery, 
installation, repair, restoration, conservation, 
Consultants to both architects and churches 
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institutional 


IFRAA 2007 
| Design Merit Award: 
New Facilities 


IL 60201 


919 Grove Street, Evanston, 


211 1-8 9.5933 fa 


Tä 3961 Baltimore Ave 
— — Philadelphia, PA 19104 
Phone: 215.386.0200 
Fax : 215.386.7052 
www.MTArchitects.net 
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LIGHTING 


Orfield Laboratories, Inc. 
Steven Orfield 

Acoustics, Audio/Visual, 
Daylighting, Lighting. 

2709 East 25th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55406 
612-721-2455 

FAX: 612-721-2457 
info@orfieldlabs.com 
www.orfieldlabs.com 


Rambusch Decorating 
Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, NJ] 7304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433.3355 
martinr@rambusch.com & info@ 
rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Schuler Shook 

Artistic theatrical and 
architectural lighting design 
for new and renovated worship 
spaces. 

Chicago 312-944-8230 chicago@ 
schulershook.com 
Minneapolis 612-339-5958 
mdiblasi@schulershook.com 
Dallas 214-747-8300 dallas@ 
schulershook.com, 
wwnw.schulershook.com 


LITURGICAL DESIGN 
CONSULTANTS 


Dekker / Perich / Sabatini 
Robert D. Habiger, AIA, ACLS 
Full range of services for all 
denominations in a collaborative 
participatory relationship. 

7601 Jefferson NE 

Suite 100 

Albuquerque, NM 87109 
505-761-9700 

FAX: 505-761-4222 
roberth@dpsdesign.org 

www. liturgydesign.com 


Efharisto Studio, Inc. 
Stephana Toomey, OP 
Liturgical consultation/design, 
collaborative process, includes 
education, liturgical needs 
assessment - Liturgical design: 
appointments, art, stained glass 
4 East Rolling Crossroads 

Suite 303 

Catonsville, MD 21228 
410-719-1043 

FAX: 410-719-0995 
fharisto@charm.net 
www.efharistostudio.org 


INAI Studio 

Barbara Chenicek, OP / 
Rita Schiltz, OP 

Design of contemporary sacred 
space; worship environments 
striking in form and focus. 
1265 E. Siena Heights Drive 
Adrian, MI 49221-1755 
517-266-4090 

FAX: 517-266-4095 
inai@tc3net.com 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


Dekker / Perich / Sabatini 
Robert D. Habiger, AIA, ACLS 
Full range of services for all 
denominations in a collaborative 
participatory relationship. 

7601 Jefferson NE 

Suite 100 

Albuquerque, NM 87109 
505-761-9700 

FAX: 505-761-4222 
roberth@dpsdesign.org 

www liturgydesign.com 


Jova/Daniels/Busby, Inc. 
Nicole Domineau 
Specializing in masterplanning, 
architecture, interior design 
for restorations, renovations, 
additions, new campuses and 
church facilities. 

1201 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
400 Colony Square, Suite 700 
Atlanta, GA 30361 
404-879-6800 

FAX: 404-879-6858 
ndomineau@jova.com 
www,jova.com 


WGM Design 

William G. Monroe, III 
Master Planning, Architecture 
and Interior Design 

916 West 5th Street 

Charlotte, NC 28202 
704-342-9876 

FAX: 704-334-4246 
billmewgmdesign.com 
wemdesign.com 


INTERIOR RESTORATION 


Church Restoration Group 
Matthew Beahm 

9189 Marshall Road 

Cranberry Township, PA 16066 
877-403-8569 

FAX: 724-452-9784 
info@churchrestoration.com 
www.churchrestoration.com 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
Internationally recognized 

CSS has created and restored 
beautiful interiors and artwork 
for cathedrals, churches and 
chapels throughout the country 
since 1889. 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


Rambusch Decorating 
Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, NJ 7304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433-3355 
martinr@rambusch.com & info@ 
rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


ARTIST/ARTISAN DIRECTORY 


DECORATIVE FINISHES/ 
MURALS 


Church Restoration Group 
Matthew Beahm 

9189 Marshall Road 

Cranberry Township, PA 16066 
877-403-8569 

FAX: 724-452-9784 
info@churchrestoration.com 
www.churchrestoration.com 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
Since 1889, CSS has created 
original murals and interior 
decoration as well as restored 
cathedrals, basilicas, churches, 
shrines and chapels nationwide. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


EverGreene Painting Studios, 
Inc. 

Jeff Greene, President 
Restoration, conservation, new 
design of decorative painting, 
plaster, murals, mosaics. Studies, 
renderings, stone cleaning. 
Chicago: 708-358-1656 

450 W. 31st St. 

7th floor 

New York, NY 10001 
212-244-2800 

FAX: 212-244-6204 
info@evergreene.com 
www.EverGreene.com 


DONOR RECOGNITION 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and Bonnie 
Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
Wwwnw.synagoguefurnishings.com 


HOLOCAUST MEMORIALS 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and Bonnie 
Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
wwwssynagoguefurnishings.com 
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BAPTISMAL FONTs AND 
FOUNTAINS 


Water Structures LLC 

Mr. Kim Noble 

Sixteen years experience 
building custom Baptismal 
Fonts. Guaranteed leakproof 
construction. Time proven font 
equipment. 

PO Box 2938, 60 Stard Road 
Seabrook, NH 3874 
800-747-0168 

FAX: 603-474-0629 
knoble@waterstructuresco.com 
www.waterstructuresco.com 


BELLS & CARILLONS 


Van Bergen, Harmannus H. 
Harry Van Bergen 

Bells, clocks, chimes, carillons. 
PO Box 12928 

Charleston, SC 29422 
800-544-8820 

FAX: 843-559-0797 
van@vanbergen.com 
www.vanbergen.com 


COLUMBARIA 


The Century Guild, Ltd. 

Nick Strange 

Designers and makers of wooden 
columbaria for interior spaces. 
PO Box 1117 

Carrboro, NC 27510 
877-376-5353 

FAX: 336-376-1997 
nick@thecenturyguild.com 
www.thecenturyguild.com 


Eickhof Columbaria Inc. 
Paul M. Eickhof 

Design with stone is our preferred 
choice. 

116 West Robert St. 

PO Box 537 

Crookston, MN 56716 
800-253-0457 

FAX: 218-281-6244 
info@eickhofcolumbaria.com 
www.eickhofcolumbaria.com 


Homecoming, Inc. 
Benjamin Foley 
Engineered system possesses 
greatest strength, durability 
within industry. Individual 
granite facing, unrivaled 
continuing service provided. 
P.O. Box 4850 

Scottsdale, AZ 85261 
800-866-8343 

FAX: 480-948-1192 
bay@homecominginc.com 
www.homecominginc.com 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
772-567-1710 

FAX: 772-569-1485 
info@pickelstudio.com 
wwnw.pickelstudio.com 


ACOUSTICS 


Wm. H. O. Kroll & 
Associates, Inc. 

Wm. H.O. Kroll, P.E. 

An engineering firm specializing 
in acoustics - sound, noise and 
vibration. 

5217 West Mill Road 
Minnetonka, MN 55345 
952-934-9494 

FAX: 952-934-1300 
billkroll@earthlink.net 


Orfield Laboratories, Inc. 
Steven Orfield 

Acoustics, Audio/Visual, 
Daylighting, Lighting. 

2709 East 25th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55406 
612-721-2455 

FAX: 612-721-2457 
info@orfieldlabs.com 
www.orfieldlabs.com 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


Voith & Mactavish 

Architects LLP 

Mary E. Talley 

Award-winning Architecture, 
Planning, Preservation, Interiors 
& Landscape design for religious 
institutions in the mid-Atlantic 
region. 

1616 Walnut Street 

24th Floor 

Philadelphia, PA 19103 
215-545-4544 

FAX: 215-545-3299 
talleyevma1.com 
www.voithandmactavish.com 


ARCHITECTURAL 
MILLWORK 


David E. Sullivan 
Cabinetmakers, LLC 
David E. Sullivan 

Artistic vision brought to life 
through cabinetry, furniture and 
millwork. 

123 Washington Street 
Winchester, MA 1890 
781-799-5417 
DavidESullivan@ 
DEScabinetmakers.com 


ARCHITECTURAL 
PRODUCTS 


Architectural Models 

Fuller Moore 

2319 Abby Road 

Edgewater, MD 21037 
443-203-0120 

FAX: 443-203-0121 
fuller.moore@gmail.com 
www.archmodels.talkspot.com 


BANNERS 


billbanner.com 

Bill Godfrey 

Custom made appliqued 
banners, very colorful with 
original designs. Beautiful "One 
of a Kind” banners. 

168 Davidson Street 
Tarentum, PA 15084 
724-226-9353 

FAX: 724-226-4512 
bill@billbanner.com 
www.billbanner.com 
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Rohlf's Stained © 
Leaded Glass 

Peter Hans Rohlf 
783 South 3rd Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
800-969-4106 

FAX: 914-699-7091 
rohlf1@aol.com 
www.rohlfstudio.com 


Willet Hauser 
Architectural Glass 

E. Crosby Willet, Michael 
Hauser 

10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
800-533-3960 

FAX: 507-457-0554 
www.willethauser.com 


SCULPTURE & DECORATIVE 
ART 


Burink Stone and Bronze 
Sculpture Studio 

Ruth Burink, Sculptor 
Stone and bronze inspirational 
statuary commissioned for 
worship spaces and religious 
institutions. 

1550 Woodmoor Drive 
Monument, CO 80132 
719-481-0513 

FAX: 719-964-7323 
ruth@burinksculpture.com 
www.burinksculpture.com 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


Dabeau Studios, LLC 

Linda Dabeau, 

sculptor and designer 
Original sculpture and religious 
fine art designed and created in 
the mediums of bronze, stone, 
clay, wood, glass & stained glass. 
Editions available. 

P.O. Box 2679 

Tijeras, NM 87059 
505-286-4145 

FAX: 505-286-4145 
Idabeau@swcp.com 
www.Idabeau.com 


Lynn Kircher, Sculptor 
Kircher & Associates, Inc. 
Figurative bronzes and original 
art for parishes; commissioned or 
from existing editions. Portfolios 
upon request. 

8321 Costilla Ave. 

PO Box 53 

Jaroso, CO 81138 

719-672-3063 
www.kirchersculpture.com 


STAINED GLASS 


Acacia Art Glass Studios 
Lucinda Shaw 

Design and fabrication of 
stained glass windows and wall 
installations. 

3000 Chestnut Ave. 

Suite 336 

Baltimore, MD 21211 
410-467-4038 
acaciamd@aol.com 
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Rambusch 

Decorating Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, NJ 7304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433.3355 
martinr@rambusch.com & info@ 
rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Willet Hauser 
Architectural Glass 

E. Crosby Willet, Michael 
Hauser 

10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
800-533-3960 

FAX: 507-457-0554 
www.willethauser.com 


RENOVATION/ 
RESTORATION 


Church Restoration Group 
Matthew Beahm 

9189 Marshall Road 

Cranberry Township, PA 16066 
877-403-8569 

FAX: 724-452-9784 
info@churchrestoration.com 
www.churchrestoration.com 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


Judson Studios 

David Judson 

Stained glass design and 
restoration since 7 
200 South Avenue 66 
Los Angeles, CA 90042 
800-445-8376 

FAX: 323-255-8529 
info@judsonstudios.com 
www.judsonstudios.com 


Jova/Daniels/Busby, Inc. 
Nicole Domineau 
Specializing in masterplanning, 
architecture, interior design 
for restorations, renovations, 
additions, new campuses and 
church facilities. 

1201 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
400 Colony Square, Suite 700 
Atlanta, GA 30361 
404-879-6800 

FAX: 404-879-6858 
ndomineau@jova.com 
www,jova.com 


Rambusch Decorating 
Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, NJ 7304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433.3355 
martinr@rambusch.com & info@ 
rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


MASTERPLANNING, 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


Jova/Daniels/Busby, Inc. 
Nicole Domineau 
Specializing in masterplanning, 
architecture, interior design 
for restorations, renovations, 
additions, new campuses and 
church facilities. 

1201 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
400 Colony Square, Suite 700 
Atlanta, GA 30361 
404-879-6800 

FAX: 404-879-6858 
ndomineau@jova.com 
wwnw.jova.com 


WGM Design 

William G. Monroe, III 
Moster Planning, Architecture 
and Interior Design 

916 West 5th Street 

Charlotte, NC 28202 
704-342-9876 

FAX: 704-334-4246 
billmewgmdesign.com 
wemdesign.com 


MOSAICS 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


J. Piercey Studios, Inc. 
Jim Piercey 

1714 Acme Street 
Orlando, FL 32805 
407-841-7594 

FAX: 407-841-6444 
jpstudios@aol.com 

www, jpiercey.com 


Judson Studios 

David Judson 

Stained glass design and 
restoration since 1897. 
200 South Avenue 66 
Los Angeles, CA 90042 
800-445-8376 

FAX: 323-255-8529 
info@judsonstudios.com 
www.judsonstudios.com 


Kessler Studios, Inc. 

Cindy Kessler 

Contemporary stained glass and 
mosaics. Bene and IFRAA award 
winner. 

273 East Broadway 

Loveland, OH 45140 
513-683-7500 

FAX: 513-683-7512 
info@kesslerstudios.com 
www.kesslerstudios.com 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
772-567-1710 

FAX: 772-569-1485 
info@pickelstudio.com 
www.pickelstudio.com 


ARTIST/ARTISAN DIRECTORY 


Condy and Wynn 

Jeff Wynn 

Our 22nd year, designing and 
building original liturgical 
furnishings. Made with fine 
hardwoods and traditional 
joinery. 2007 Bene Award Winner. 
1049 Bethel Church Road 
Spring City, PA 19475 
610-495-3006 

FAX: 610-495-6305 
condywynn@verizon.net 
condyandwynn.com 


Hand Made Furniture 

James Tolmach 

Custom furniture for the chancel 
and bimah. 

2868 Franklin Street 

Avondale Estates, GA 30002 
404-294-5194 

FAX: 404-297-6332 
jamestolmach@earthlink.net 
www.jamestolmach.com 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


Rambusch Decorating 
Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, NJ] 7304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433.3355 
martinr@rambusch.com & info@ 
rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Waggoners, Inc. - Cushions 
Church seating and kneeling 
cushions our specialty. 

PO Box 1037 

Hutchinson, KS 67504-1037 
800-396-7555 

FAX: 620-662-0610 
waggoner@ourtownusa.net 
www.pewcushions.com 


LITURGICAL VESTURE/ 
WEAVING 


The Katreen Bettencourt 
Studio Collection 
Meyer-Vogelpohl Co. 
Hand-weaving the contemporary 
vestment designs of retired 
liturgical artist, Katreen 
Bettencourt. 

10311 Julian Drive 

Cincinnati, OH 45215 
800-543-0264 

FAX: 888-543-0264 
sandye@mvchurchgoods.com 
www.mvchurchgoods.com 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and Bonnie 
Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


Rambusch Decorating 
Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, NJ 7304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433.3355 
martinr@rambusch.com & info@ 
rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Voorhees Design, Inc. 

The Rev. Cindy Evans Voorhees 
Traditional, historical and 
contemporary liturgical design 
and consulting for sacred space. 
15061 Springdale Street 

Suite 205 

Huntington Beach, CA 92649 
714-898-1505 

FAX: 714-899-4944 
cindy@voorheesdesign.com 
www.voorheesdesign.com 


Richard S. Vosko, Ph.D., 
Hon. AIA 

4611 Foxwood Drive South 
Clifton Park, NY 12065-6822 
518-371-3009 

FAX: 518-371-4113 
rvosko@rvosko.com 
www.rvosko.com 


LITURGICAL FURNISHINGS 


Anthony Claret 

Nick Strange 

From The Century Guild: 
Exceptional Made-To-Order 
Chancel Furniture for 
Congregations with modest 
budgets. 

PO Box 1117 

Carrboro, NC 27510 
877-376-5353 

FAX: 336-376-1997 
nick@anthonyclaret.com 
www.anthonyclaret.com 


The Century Guild, Ltd. 
Nick Strange 

Since 1982: Designers + Builders 
of Chancel Furniture in any style, 
any wood. 

PO Box 1117 

Carrboro, NC 27510 
877-376-5353 

FAX: 336-376-1997 
nick@thecenturyguild.com 
www.thecenturyguild.com 
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David Klass Judaic Art Studio 
Award winning artist David Klass 
creates arks, menorahs, eternal 
lights, memorials, trees, and 
donor walls. 

136 West 24th Street 

New York, NY 10011 
212-243-7633 

FAX: 212-924-4446 
dklass@verizon.net 
synagogueart.com 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and Bonnie 
Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


Willet Hauser 
Architectural Glass 

E. Crosby Willet, Michael 
Hauser 

10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
800-533-3960 

FAX: 507-457-0554 
www.willethauser.com 


SYNAGOGUE FURNISHINGS 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and Bonnie 
Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


THEATRE CONSULTING 


Schuler Shook Theatre 
Planners 

Consulting with architects and 
churches for seating, sightlines, 
room configuration, production 
equipment, and lighting design. 
Chicago 312-944-8230 chicago@ 
schulershook.com 

Minneapolis 612-339-5958 
mdiblasi@schulershook.com 
Dallas 214-747-8300 dallas@ 
schulershook.com, 
wwnw.schulershook.com 


Rambusch Decorating 
Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, NJ 7304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433.3355 
martinr@rambusch.com & info@ 
rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Rohlf's Stained & 
Leaded Glass 

Peter Hans Rohlf 
783 South 3rd Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
800-969-4106 

FAX: 914-699-7091 
rohlf1@aol.com 
www.rohlfstudio.com 


Stained Glass Resources, Inc. 
Frederick B. Shea, Pres. 
Restoration; new design; and 
custom wood and metal frames. 
Studios in Hampden, MA and 
Pittsburgh, PA. 

15 Commercial Drive 

Hampden, MA 1036 
800-883-5052 

FAX: 413-566-2935 
mail@stainedglassresources.com 
www.stainedglassresources.com 


Stephen Wilson Stained Glass 
Cynthia Meyer 

Contemporary leaded and faceted 
glass and Liturgical crosses. 

1469 Laurel Street 

Baton Rouge, LA 70802 
713-256-9185 

FAX: 225-343-2332 
studio@swsglass.com 
www-stephenwilsonstainedglass. 
com 


Arthur Stern Studios 

Arthur Stern 

Winner of six AIA/IFRAA design 
awards, as well as numerous Bene 
awards. Brochures upon request. 
1075 Jackson Street 

Benicia, CA 94510 

707-745-8480 

FAX: 707-745-8480 
arthur@arthurstern.com 
www.arthurstern.com 


Willet Hauser Architectural 
Glass 

E. Crosby Willet, Michael 
Hauser 

10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
800-533-3960 

FAX: 507-457-0554 
www.willethauser.com 


SYNAGOGUE ART 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


J. Piercey Studios, Inc. 
Jim Piercey 

1714 Acme Street 
Orlando, FL 32805 
407-841-7594 

FAX: 407-841-6444 
jpstudios@aol.com 
www. jpiercey.com 


Judson Studios 

David Judson 

Stained glass design and 
restoration since 1897. 
200 South Avenue 66 
Los Angeles, CA 90042 
800-445-8376 

FAX: 323-255-8529 
info@judsonstudios.com 
www.judsonstudios.com 


Kessler Studios, Inc. 

Cindy Kessler 

Contemporary stained glass and 
mosaics. Bene and IFRAA award 
winner. 

273 East Broadway 

Loveland, OH 45140 
513-683-7500 

FAX: 513-683-7512 
info@kesslerstudios.com 
www.kesslerstudios.com 


C. Z. Lawrence Stained Glass 
Charles Z. Lawrence 

106 West Allen Lane 
Philadelphia, PA 19119-4102 
215-247-3985 

FAX: 215-247-3184 
czlsg@earthlink.net 
czlawrence.com 


Liturgical Environments Co. 
Jerry Krauski 

Specializing in faceted, carved, 
and leaded architectural glass. 
10814 W. County Hwy B. 
Hayward, WI 54843 
800-449-8554/715-462-3097 

FAX: 715-462-3481 
sales@liturgicalenvironments.com 
wwwiliturgicalenvironments.com 


Maureen McGuire 
Designs LLC 

Maureen McGuire 
Contemporary designs - 
figurative, symbolic or abstract. 
Artworks for all faiths. 

924 E. Bethany Home Rd. 
Phoenix, AZ 85014 
602-277-0167 

FAX: 602-277-0167 

maureen@ 
maureenmcguiredesigns.com 
maureenmcguiredesigns.com 


Obata Studios 

Sue Obata 

Contemporary art glass / stained 
glass, designed to enhance 
contemporary and traditional 
worship spaces. 

1 Leonard Circle 

Toronto, ON, Canada M4E 226 
416-690-0031 
mail@obatastudios.com 
www.obatastudios.com 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
772-567-1710 

FAX: 772-569-1485 
info@pickelstudio.com 
www.pickelstudio.com 
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ARTIST/ARTISAN DIRECTORY 


Claire M. Wing Liturgical 
Glass +++ Arts 

Claire M. Wing 

1520 W. Ninth Street 

Dallas, TX 75208 
214-761-9464 

FAX: 214-761-9464 
clairemwingesbcglobal.net 
www.clairewing.com 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
Since 1889, CSS has created and 
conserved exceptional stained, 
faceted and etched glass for 
cathedrals, basilicas, churches, 
shrines and chapels across the 
nation. 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


David Wilson Design 
David Wilson 

202 Darby Road 

South New Berlin, NY 13843 
607-334-3015 

FAX: 607-334-7065 
mail@davidwilsondesign.com 
www.davidwilsondesign.com 


Elizabeth Devereaux 
Architectural Glass 
Elizabeth Devereaux 

IFRAA / AIA 2006 Honor + 2007 
Design Merit Award Recipient for 
Religious / Visual Arts 

2468 Ivy Street 

Chico, CA 95928 

530-342-2074 

FAX: 530-342-2048 
edevero@devglas.com 
www.devglas.com 


Jean-Jacques Duval 

219 Farrell Road 

Willsboro, NY 12996 
518-963-7070 

FAX: 518-963-7099 
jean-jacques@duvalstudio.com 
www.duvalstudio.com 


Ellen Mandelbaum Glass Art 
AIA, IFRAA Religious Art Awards. 
Painting, original glass art 

help create an atmosphere for 
worship. 

39-49 46th Street 

Sunnyside, NY 11104-1407 
718-361-8154 

FAX: 718-361-8154 
emga@earthlink.net 
www.emglassart.com 


Hunt Stained Glass 
Studios Inc. 

Nicholas or David Parrendo 
1756 West Carson Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 
412-391-1796 

FAX: 412-391-1560 
huntsgemsn.com 
huntstainedglass.com 


Harriet Hyams 

PO Box 178 

Palisades, NY 10964 
845-359-0061 

FAX: 845-359-0062 
harriart@rockland.net 
www.harriethyams.com 


Architectural Glass 
Mark Eric Gulsrud 

3309 Tahoma Place West 
University Place, WA 98466 
253-566-1720 

FAX: 253-565-5981 
markgulsrud@aol.com 
www.markericgulsrud.com 


Architectural Stained 
Glass, Inc. 

Jeff G. Smith 

EnLIGHTening worship 
throughout North America since 
1977. Three-time IFRAA Honor 
Award recipient. 

PO Box 1126 

Fort Davis, TX 79734 
432-426-3311 

FAX: 432-426-3366 
jgs@archstglassinc.com 
wwnw.archstglassinc.com 


Bendheim 

61 Willett Street 

Passaic, NJ 07055 

3675 Alameda Ave. 

Oakland, CA 94601 
800-221-7379 (NJ), 800-900-3499 
(CA) 

FAX: 973-471-1640 (NJ), 
510-535-6615 (CA) 


BJ Katz, Meltdown 

Glass Art & Design, LLC 
Derek Nadeau 

Simple, elegant and uplifting kiln- 
cast art glass - the contemporary 
alternative to stained glass. 

PO Box 3850 

Chandler, AZ 85244-3850 
800-845-6221 

FAX: 480-633-3344 
derek@meltdownglass.com 
www.meltdownglass.com 


Botti Studio Of 
Architectural Arts, Inc. 
Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Established 1864. New design 
commissions, fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, painting and decorating. 
New York; Chicago; San Diego; 
Sarasota, FL; Nassau, Bahamas; 
Agropoli, Italy. 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


The Cavallini Co., Inc. 
Manlio and/or Adrian Cavallini 
Stained, Faceted, Etched glass, 
Mosaics, Historic Restoration, 
Protection glass - Since 1953. 
3410 Fredericksburg Rd. 

San Antonio, TX 78201-3847 
800-723-8161 

FAX: 210-737-1863 
cavallinis@aol.com 
www.cavallinistudios.com 


Church Windows 

by Tooley Studio 

Duncan Tooley 

2742 San Ramon Drive 

Rancho Palos Verdes, CA 90275 
800-821-9576 

FAX: 424-772-6979 
duncan@tooleystudio.com 
www.church-windows.com 
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Finegold Alexander + 
Associates Inc. 

Maurice N. Finegold, FAIA 
Recipient of three Religious Art 
& Architecture Awards and the 
Edward S. Frey Award. 

77 North Washington Street 
Boston, MA 2114 
617-227-9272 

FAX: 617-227-5582 
mnf@faainc.com 
www.faainc.com 


Goring & Straja Architects, A 
Professional Corporation 
James A. Goring 

Creating memorable places for 
communities of all faiths. 

5814 Hollis Street 

Emeryville, CA 94608 
510-595-5895 

FAX: 510-595-5846 
jgoring@gasarchitects.com 
gasarchitects.com 


Alexander Gorlin 
Architect LLC 

Alexander Gorlin 

2005 Faith & Form Religious 
Architecture Award. 2003, 
2002, 2001 American Institute 
Of Architects Design Excellence 
Awards 

137 Varick Street 

Floor 5 

New York, NY 10013 
212-229-1199 

FAX: 212-206-3590 
agorlin@gorlinarchitect.com 
www.gorlinarchitects.com 
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Design With A Vision 

Rick Hawksley 

Architecture, Master Planning, 
Needs Assessments, Handicapped 
Accessibility, Building Design, 
Site Design and Green Church 
Planning 

P.O. Box 664 

Kent, OH 44240 
330-715-2354 
rick@designwithavision.com 
www.designwithavision.com 


Dominy + Associates 
Architects @ domusstudio 
Amanda Hallock 

IFRAA and AIA award-winning 
firm with 150 churches and 20 
years of experience. 

2150 W. Washington 

Suite 303 

San Diego, CA 92110 
619-692-9393 

FAX: 619-692-9394 
info@domusstudio.com 
www.domusstudio.com 


Want to 
be listed? 


Contact 


Trena-McClure 


tmcclure@faithandform.com 


704.927.2253 


Jamaica, New York 11433 
Fax: 718-297-3090 


bd SUNROOMS 


DePasquale Gentilhomme 
Group, Architects 

James J. DePasquale, AIARoy L. 
Delph, AIA 

Uniquely specializing in Church 
Architecture for 30 years, we 
provide comprehensive services 
from Master Planning through 
project completion. 

18 West Franklin Street 
Richmond, VA 23220 
804-649-2192 

FAX: 804-649-2830 
jdepasquale@ 
dggrouparchitects.com 
www.dggrouparchitects.com 


Martin A. De Sapio, AIA 
Architecture, planning, interior 
design of worship space 
environments. New facilities, 
additions, renovations and 
restorations. 

270 S. Main Street 
Flemington, N 8822 
908-788-5222 

FAX: 908-788-6877 
mdesapio@desapio.com 
www.desapio.com 


AMERICA'S FINEST 
CUSTOM MADE 
CHURCH WINDOWS 


Specially designed church window systems made to 
receive stained glass and protection glass. Protection 
glass will protect your stained glass and insulate your 
church from cold and sound. Systems are available 
to receive insulated or single pane protective glass. 
Exterior protective glass can be installed at time of 
erection and the stained glass can be installed at the 

churches own convenience. Insurance and fuel costs 
can be substantially lower. Available in thermal and 

non-thermal aluminum frames. 


Call or write for more information or visit us on the web at 


www.jsussmaninc.com. 


ge .ل‎ SUSSMAN, INC. 


Since 1906 


109-10 180th Street 
Tel: 718-297-0228 


WALKWAYS 


ARCHITECTS DIRECTORY 


CCBG Architects, Inc. 
Darrold Davis, AIA 
Specialists in master planning, 
design, and interiors for religious 
projects. 

2310A Kettner Boulevard 

San Diego, CA 92101 
619-234-2212 

FAX: 619-234-2255 
info@ccbg-arch.com 
www.ccbe-arch.com 


Cox, Allen and Associates, 
Architects Inc. 

David M. Allen, AIA 

640 South 4th Street 

Suite 210 

Louisville, KY 40202 
502-587-3420 

FAX: 502-587-3419 
dallen@coxallen.com 
www.coxallen.com 


Dekker / Perich / Sabatini 
Robert D. Habiger, AIA, ACLS 
Full range of services for all 
denominations in a collaborative 
participatory relationship. 

7601 Jefferson NE 

Suite 100 

Albuquerque, NM 87109 
505-761-9700 

FAX: 505-761-4222 
roberth@dpsdesign.org 
www.liturgydesign.com 
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ARCHITECTS 


AODK, Inc. 

David Krebs 
Specializing In Religion 
Architecture. Programming 
& Master Planning Thru 
Construction. 

55 Public Square 

Suite 1455 

Cleveland, OH 44113 
216-771-1920 

FAX: 216-771-1797 
dk@aodkinc.com 
www.aodkinc.com 


Bass Architects Chartered 
Leigh Bell 

1477 Chain Bridge Road 

Suite 201 

McLean, VA 22101 
703-506-1390 

FAX: 703-506-2109 
rogerbass@bassarchitects.com 
www bassarchitects.com 


CCBG Architects, Inc. 
Brian Cassidy, AIA 
Specialists in master planning, 
design, and interiors for religious 
projects. 

102 East Buchanan Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85004 
602-258-2211 

FAX: 602-255-0909 
info@ccbg-arch.com 
wwnw.ccbg-arch.com 
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SLATERPAULL 
ARCHITECTS, INC. 
Clayton Cole 

Master plans and design for 
historic restorations, additions 
or renovations, and new 
construction of sustainable 
church facilities. 

One Park Central, Suite 400 
1515 Arapahoe Street 
Denver, CO 80202 
303-607-0977 

FAX: 303-607-0767 
clayton@slaterpaull.com 
www.slaterpaull.com 


Solomon + Bauer 
Architects Inc. 

Stuart B. Solomon, FAIA 
63 Pleasant Street 
Watertown, MA 2472 
617-924-8200 

FAX: 617-924-6685 
info@solomonbauer.com 
www.solomonbauer.com 


Street Dixon Rick 
Architecture, PLC 

Baird Dixon, AIA, LEED, AP 
107 Kenner Avenue 
Nashville, TN 37205 
615-298-2525 

FAX: 615-298-4571 
sdrarch@sdrarch.com 
www.sdrarch.com 


Weber مم‎ Fox 
Douglas Hoffman 

Our specialty is early planning 
studies and complete church 
design and construction. 

1801 East Ninth Street 

Suite 1500 

Cleveland, OH 44114 
216-623-3700 

FAX: 216-623-3710 
dhoffman@webermurphyfox.com 
www.webermurphyfox.com 


WGM Design 

William G. Monroe, III 
Master Planning, Architecture 
and Interior Design 

916 West 5th Street 

Charlotte, NC 28202 
704-342-9876 

FAX: 704-334-4246 
billm@wemdesign.com 
wemdesign.com 


Want to 
be listed? 


Contact 


Trena McClure 


tmcclure@faithandform.com 


704.927.2253 


Progressive AE 

Steve Fridsma, AIA, LEED 
Partnering with churches to 
create engaging environments 
that emerge from their mission, 
vision, and values. 

1811 4 Mile Road NE 

Grand Rapids, MI 49525-2442 
616-361-2664 

FAX: 616-361-1493 
info@progressiveae.com 
www.progressiveae.com 


QUINN EVANS | ARCHITECTS 
Ilene R. Tyler, FAIA 

Restoration, rehabilitation, and 
expansion of historic buildings 
and sites to preserve our cultural 
heritage. 

219-1/2 N. Main St. 

Ann Arbor, MI 48104 
734-663-5888 

FAX: 734-663-5044 
qea-mi@quinnevans.com 
www.quinnevans.com 


QUINN EVANS | ARCHITECTS 
Baird M. Smith, AIA 
Restoration, rehabilitation, and 
expansion of historic buildings 
and sites to preserve our cultural 
heritage. 

1214 Twenty-eighth Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
202-298-6700 

FAX: 202-298-6666 
qea-dc@quinnevans.com 
www.quinnevans.com 


VS Riggi Architects 

Vincent S. Riggi, A.I.A. 
Innovative and IFRAA award- 
winning Architectural, Planning 
and Engineering Firm; over 200 
Religious Facilities since 1933. 
512 N. Blakely Street 

Dunmore, PA 18512 
570-961-0357 

FAX: 570-969-0195 
vsrarchitects@vsraia.com 
www.vsraia.com 


The Rosen Group 
Architecture/Design 
Nancy Dougherty, AIA, LEED, 
Partner 

Renovations, additions and 
accessibility upgrades. We 
combine strong design with 
planning, preservation and 
sustainability knowledge. 

7 Waverly Place 

Madison, NJ 7940 
973-822-3505 

FAX: 973-822-3707 
ndougherty@rosengroup.net 
www.rosengroup.net 


Saavedra Gehlhausen 
Architects 

Daniel G. Saavedra, AIA 

Master Planning. Architecture 
and Design-Build for all 
denominations. Recipient of Faith 
& Form and AIA Design Excellence 
Awards. 

504 N Church Street 

Rockford, IL 61103 

815-963-9392 

FAX: 815-963-9021 
daniel.saavedra@sgadesign.com 
www.sgadesign.com 


Larson & Darby Group 

C. Eugene Elliott, AIA 
Full-service architectural, 
engineering, technology and 
interior design firm. 3 IL Offices & 
over 220 Churches. 

4949 Harrison Avenue 

Suite 100 

Rockford, IL 61108 
815-484-0739 

FAX: 815-229-9867 
eelliott@larsondarby.com 
www.larsondarby.com 


LHB Architects, PSC 
Larry Black, AIA 

Moster Planning, Architecture, & 
Design/ Build. 

950 North Mulberry Street 
Suite 160A 

Elizabethtown, KY 42701 
270-982-2724 

FAX: 270-769-2805 
Larry@LHBarch.com 
www.LHBarch.com 


Mary McKenna 

+ Associates, Inc. 

Mary E. McKenna, AIA 
Architects of spiritual place. 

123 Washington Street 
Winchester, MA 1890 
781-729-5318 
mmckenna@mmaarchitects.com 
www.mmaarchitects.com 


Menders Torrey & 

Spencer Inc. 

Lynne Spencer 

Experienced design firm 
specializing in religious & historic 
buildings, from master planning 
to design/construction. 

123 N. Washington Street 
Boston, MA 2114 

617-227-1477 

FAX: 617-227-2654 
Ispenceremendersarchitects.com 
www.mendersarchitects.com 


J. Patrick Mitchell ٠ Architect 
Specializes in programing, site 
planning, building design, and 
consulting for churches. 

12620 120th Ave. NE 

Suite 208 

Kirkland, WA 98034 
425-821-6090 

FAX: 425-821-0467 
jpatrickmitchell@aol.com 


MTFA Architecture, Inc. 
Michael T. Foster, FAIA, IFRAA 
National award-winning 
programming, planning and 
design firm specializing in 
achieving consensus in spirit, 
function and stewardship. 
2311 Wilson Boulevard 

Suite 200 

Arlington, VA 22201 
703-524-6616 

FAX: 703-524-6618 
mtfa@mtfa.net 
www.mtfa.net 


Neal Prince & Partners 
Architects, Inc. 

Chuck Hultstrand, AIA 
Church architecture, master 
planning and interiors. 
110 West North Street 
Suite 300 

Greenville, SC 29601 
864-235-0405 

FAX: 864-233-4027 
chuck@neal-prince.com 
www.neal-prince.com 
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ARCHITECTS DIRECTORY 


Hord Architects 
Carter Hord, AIA 
Specializing in Religious 
Architecture 

66 Monroe Avenue 

Suite 105 

Memphis, TN 38103 
901-527-9085 

FAX: 901-527-9087 
www.hordarchitects.com 


Huff-Morris Architects, PC 
James E. Byerly, AIA 

Designing excellence in religious 
architecture since 1930. 

400 East Grace Street 
Richmond, VA 23219 
804-343-1505 

FAX: 804-343-1619 
architecture@huffmorris.com 
www.huffmorris.com 


Jackson & Ryan 

Architects, Inc. 

John C. Clements, AIA 

Principal 

Master planning, full architectural 
and virtual reality services for 
religious and educational projects. 
2370 Rice Boulevard 

Suite 210 

Houston, TX 77005 

713-526-5436 

FAX: 713-526-4241 
jclements@jacksonryan.com 
www.jacksonryan.com 


Jefferies & Faris Associates- 
Architects & Planners 
John R. Jefferies, AIA 
Vision planning for ministry, 
master planning, church 
buildings. 

100A Old Eastwood Road 
Suite 111 

Wilmington, NC 28403 
910-793-5753 

FAX: 910-793-5754 
jfa@jefferies-faris.com 
wwnw.jefferies-faris.com 


Kerns Group Architects, P.C. 
Brian J. Frickie, AIA 
Innovative design (IFRAA Award 
winner), bottom-line results and 
church experience since 1974. 
4600 North Fairfax Dr. 

Suite 100 

Arlington, VA 22203 
703-528-1150 

FAX: 703-528-1151 
bfrickie@kernsgroup.com 
www.kernsgroup.com 


Kodet Architectural 
Group, Ltd. 

Edward J. Kodet, Jr., FAIA 
Architecture, Planning and 
Interior Design. AIA Minnesota 
Honor and IFFRA Honor Award 
winner. 

15 Groveland Terrace 
Minneapolis, MN 55403-1154 
612-377-2737 

FAX: 612-377-1331 
arch@kodet.com 
www.kodet.com 


LaBella Associates, P.C. 
Robert A. Healy, AIA 
300 State Street 

Suite 201 

Rochester, NY 14614 
585-454-6110 

FAX: 585-454-3066 
rhealy@labellapc.com 
www labellapc.com 


Graham & Hyde 
Architects, Inc. 

James M. Graham 

Master planning, architecture and 
interior design for religious and 
educational facilities. 

1010 Clocktower Drive 
Springfield, IL 62704 
217-787-9380 

FAX: 217-793-6465 
ghi@gh-inc.com 


GYA Architects 

George Yu, AIA 

Architecture, Master Planning, 
Renovation, Restoration, Interior 
Design. 

1821 Ranstead Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
215-561-7032 X305 

FAX: 215-561-4798 
GY@GYAinc.com 
www.GYAinc.com 


Harding Partners 

Paul A. Harding FAIA 
Working with a collaborative 
approach providing complete 
architectural services: master 
planning, new facilities, additions, 
renovations and historic 
preservation. 

224 South Michigan Avenue 
Suite 245 

Chicago, IL 60604 
312-922-2600 

FAX: 312-922-8222 
pharding@harding.com 
www.harding.com 


HGA - Architects and 
Engineers 

John Justus, AIA 
Specializing in religious 
architecture; offices in 
Minneapolis, Rochester, 
Milwaukee, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
1410 Rocky Ridge Drive 
Suite 250 

Roseville, CA 95661 
916-787-5125 

FAX: 916-784-7738 
jjustus@hga.com 
www.hga.com 


HH Architects 

Jerry L. Halcomb, AIA, CSI 
5910 N. Central Expressway 
Suite 1200 

Dallas, TX 75206 
972-404-1034 

FAX: 972-404-1036 
jhalcomb@hharchitects.com 
hharchitects.com 


Hiscutt & Associates Inc. 
Peter J. Hiscutt, AIA 
Architecture, programming, 
master planning, space planning, 
new facilities, additions, 
renovations, interior design, 
throughout the Southeast. 

2550 Northwinds Pkwy. 

Suite 140 

Alpharetta, GA 30004 
770-753-8787 

FAX: 770-753-0285 
phiscutt@hiscuttassociates.com 
www.hiscutt-aia.com 
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Your source for the finest items 
designed specifically for liturgical 
celebrations. 
Custom Commissions 
Church Goods 
Religious Art 


Handwoven 
Bettencourt Vestments 


MEYER*VOGELPOHL 
10311 JULIAN DR., CINCINNATI, OHIO 45215 
1-800-543-0264 
www.mvchurchgoods.com 
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A New BEGINNING 


Just OnE More THING... * BETTY H. MEYER 


O YOU SOMETIMES WONDER if others see 
De as you see yourself? Is their image 

of you the same as your own? Do you 
want it to be? 

Not long ago I interrupted my reading and looked up the word humil- 
ity. Don't you sometimes feel that we have been too long surrounded by 
people (not only politicians) who talk about themselves and what they 
think and feel, ignoring everyone around them? I said the word humility 
aloud and thought, I miss it! It even has a pleasant sound, compared to a 
word like egotism. Why have we lost the attribute of humility? 

I dont think it is necessarily true that arrogant individuals lack empa- 
thy for others. Maybe they are confused about their own self-image and 
unconsciously hope that talking about themselves will help others to 
know them better. To be fair, on the subject of arrogance, Pm sure we 
who judge others hear echoes of ourselves as we speak. 

Naturally, I began to think of artists, architects, Faith & Form, and the 
Interfaith Forum on Religion, Art, and Architecture (IFRAA) Do we 
lack humility? Does our self-image align with how others perceive us? 
When a building committee meets, do our architects and artists listen 
to the congregants and do the congregants listen to the architects? I 
suspect that both feel the need to impress the other, and that humility is 
not always evident. 

What can we do to help ourselves in such decision-making situa- 
tions? Must we not realize from the beginning that there are few (if any) 
absolutes and that initial conclusions often have to be modified or new 
ones adopted? In order for all members of a group to be heard, we must 
sometimes become humble; this is not a fault but a virtue. 

On my desk is a picture of an ornamental gate designed by the art- 
ist Ross Miller. My son used this image for adults in his work with the 
Boston Schoolyard Initiative, but I think its meaning is applicable to 
us who are involved in Faith & Form, IFRAA, and to anyone who cre- 
ates sacred spaces. The artist designed a gate or entryway that a child 
can move through immediately but anyone else cannot until they bend 
down to the height of a child. They have to be willing to change custom- 
ary habits before they can continue a relationship with those on the 
other side. The humility of change gives the visitor new perspectives and 
also new opportunities to celebrate new viewpoints. Should not creative 
expression draw from all available sources? 

Perhaps a future Faith & Form or IFRAA gathering should focus on 
how to listen and draw forth ideas and information from other partici- 
pants in a project. Even though we are the trained professionals, is it not 
our job to help clients realize their own sense of mission through our 
design work? 

Recently, an architect friend of mine mused that some of the best 
ideas spring from the most unlikely sources. Sometimes a person who 
has hitherto been quiet offers a suggestion that illuminates like a sudden 
shaft of sunlight entering a dark room. It's a mystery, really. And mystery 
always conveys a sense of humility. It helps us transcend our own sense 
of self, enter the gate, and rejoice in a new beginning. 
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